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AN AMERICAN 

ed from 5 

“T also continued to take gh af 
as to Marylan 1, I endeavoured to decline then 
them insisted on accompanying me into Marylar 
Custis, Gen ashington's son-in-law [st 
Mr. Carr, who afterwards married the 
wife. My parishioners, on my leaving the 
such testimonies of regard as I still feel 
most lively gratitude not only elected 
of my sole rec ~ ier , Mr. Abner Wang! 
I hi d edu cated as my successor, but over-paid 
year’s salary, ‘nd wrote me a farewell 
kindest wishes and expressions. 
“On my finally quitting them I m 
stocks of corn, tobacco, cattle, and h 
my furniture as I did not c carry 
my slaves I gave the option either to 
choose themsel masters in Virginia 
married oves chose the former; and the otl 
their own desire chiefly to gentlemen who, 
my pupil's, had lived with me. 

“TI cannot at present recollect many ot) 
any considerable importance which happened wl 
lived in Virginia. I had formed a very cl “friet 
and kept up « constant literary correspondence, w 
Rev. Mr Maury, a native ‘of Virginia, sat i 
William and Mary College, a singularly ingenious and 
worthy man, who with his numerous family lived in | 
Albemarle County. By his encouragement and instiga- 
tion I wrote some verses the dispute between the 
clergy and Assembly concerning what was called 
The Twopenny Law, which were well thought of by Mr 
Camm, the chief advocate on the side of the clerg 
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| emacs man and good writer; and I revised and made 
remarks on some larger pieces, on that and other sudjects, 
| written by Mr. Maury and his friends ; by which means 
| I had the good fortune to establish to myself something 
| like a literary character. Mr. Maury was of French 
| parents; as he used to tell me, born at sea, reared in 
| England, and educated in America. His partieular and 
| great merit was the command of a fine style. It would 
| have been difficult for him not to write with propriety, 
force, and elegance. And I have seen other instances in 
which this quality seemed to be in some measure con- 
stitutional. Americans in general | have thought emi- 
nently endowed with a knack of talking; they seem to 
be born orators. I remember a whole tamily, of the 
name of Winslow, in Hanover County, who were all! 
distinguished as speakers; and so were the Lees and 
many others. And there is this farther peculiarity 
observable in those countries, that the first settlers 
having usually taken up large tracts of land, these have 
since from time to time been divided among and allotted 
to their descendants in smaller portions ; so that by this 
means, and by intermarrying, as is very much their 
with one another, certain districts come to be 
settled by certain families; and different places are 
there known and spoken of, not as here, by any difference 
of dialect (for there is no dialect in all North America), 
but by their being inhabited by the Fitzhughs, the Ran- 
dolphs, Washingtons, Carys, Grimeses, or Thorntons. 

This circumstance used to furnish me with a scope for 
many remarks, such as do not so often occur here. The 
family character, both of body and mind, may be traced 
through many generations: as, for instance, every Fitz 

hugh has bad eyes; every Thornton hears badly; Wins 

and Lees talk well; Carters are proud and impe- 
Taliaferros mean and us; and Fowkeses 
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‘On my removal to Annapolis the was once 
re almost quite new to me. It was then the genteelest 
town in North America, and many of its inhabitants 
were highly respectable to station, fortune, and 
education. I[ hardly know a town in England so desirable 
in as Annapolis then was. It was the seat of 
Government, and the residence of the Governor and all 
the creat officers of state, st eminent 
lawyers, } _ cians, and families of opulence and note. 
“A very hantlsome theatre was built, whilst I stayed 
re, by st ‘iption; and as the church was oli and 
linary, and this theatre was built on land be longing 
» the church, I lrew up a petition in verse in behalf of 
old church, which was inserted in the Gazette, and 
‘And this, I think, was one of the first 
le me to be taken notice of. I also wrote 
yne of the actresses, and a prologue or 
thus, as I was now once more among literary 
attention was once more drawn to literary 
a d I became of some note asa writer. The 
Annapolis is officially chaplain to the Lower 
and the salary was but l0/. currency a 
and n that ill-pai an indignity 
ror to receive a salary beneath that of the door 
keeper or mace-bearer ; and so I wrote a letter to the 
Assembly in as handsome terms as I could, that I we 5 
if they so pleased, serve them for nothing, but that, if I 
was paid at all, I would be paid as a gentleman. This 
transaction also made much talk in the country, gaining 
me some friends and more enemies. 

Three or four social and literary men propos ed the 
institution of a weekly club, under the title of The 
Homony Club, of which I was the first president. It 
was, in fact, the best club in all respects I have ever 
heard of, as the sole object of it was to promote innocent 
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books in which all our proceedings were recorded ; and 
as every member conceived himself bound to contribute 
some composition, either in verse or prose, and we had 
also many mirthfully ingenious debates, our archives 
goon swelled to two or three folios, replete with much 
miscellaneous wit and fun. I had a great share in its 
proceedings; and it soon grew into such fame that the 
Governor and all the principal people of the country 
ambitiously solicited the honour of being members or 
honorary visitants. It lasted as long as I stayed in 
Annapolis, and was finally broken up only when the 
troubles began and put an end to everything that was 
pleasant and proper....... 

“The times were grown beyond measure troublesome : 
men’s minds were restless and dissatisfied, for ever dis- 
contented and grumbling at the present state of things, 
and for ever projecting reformations. In Maryland the 
condition of the established clergy was highly respect- 
able; and being all under the patronage of Government, 
they naturally were on the side of Government, and thus, 
in case of competition, threw great weight into that scale. 
The officers of Government were still better provided for; 
and by this support Government, which however neither 
had, nor coul Shave, any object in view but the good of 
the people, had generally carried its points, or at least 
had preserved something like a balance of power. There, 
as well as here, the country and the people were divided 
into parties. Placemen and their dependents took the 
part of Government, but were always opposed by a fac- 
tion, whose leaders were instigated merely with the view 
of turning others out that they themselves might come 
in. And in Maryland the popular leaders have almost 
always been lawyers. 

“This had long been the constant state of things, but 
it was now much worse. There wasa fierceness in oppo- 
sition that was unusual. They seemed to aim at a total 
renversement, and to stick at nothing to attain their end. 
The Church and churchmen either did stand much in 
their way, or the great placemen had cunningly con- 
trived to place our order in the front of the battle, that 
themselves might take shelter behind us. Some in- 
dividuals of our order had been irregular, licentious, and 
profligate ; this was made the pretence for passing an 
Act, subjecting us to a novel jurisdiction (as we had no 
constitutional control, by our having no bishops) of a 
novel court, composed equally of laymen and clerks. 
The provision for the clergy was a tax, or tithe, of 
tobacco, the produce of the country, viz., 40 lbs. (or 
30 Ibs. of inspected tobacco) per poll. This was thought 
too much, as in some instances it really was, and Acts 
were moved for to compel us to accept of a modus, or 
composition in money, greatly to our loss. For a long 
time this was withstood. And this disap pointment so 
vexed its chief abettors, the lawyers, that ina sort of 
frenzy they now pretended that the law by which the 
clergy claimed the 40 lbs. per poll was null and void. 
And this opinion they published in the newspapers, offer- 
ing at the same time to defend the people who, in con- 
sequence of it, should refuse the payment of their taxes 
to the clergy gratis. The consequence of such a step 
may easily be guessed : at first, I received about half my 
salary, and ever after less and less. A suit was com- 
menced in behalf of the clergy; but when after infinite 
trouble and delay it was got ready for trial, the troubles 
had then gotten to such a height that we could get no 
lawyer to try it. The pretence of its nullity was this: 
The law was passed in 1701-2, and the writs summoning 
the Assembly that passed it were issued in the name of 
King William, who, it afterwards appeared, happened to 
be dead at the time. Hence it was contended that there 
being an original defect, and the authority by which the 
people met being null, all that they did was null. And 





yet the law had been in force, and observed as a law, for 
upwards of seventy years, had been recognized by many 
subsequent laws, and had been ratified by the succeeding 
sovereigns, as well as by succeeding Assemblies. What 
seemed most provoking was that vestrymen also were 
appointed by the same law, and two of its principal 
opposers, viz., Messrs. Chase and Paca, were vestrymen, 
and continued to act as such. In all these contests I was 
constantly and materially concerned. I drew up sundry 
memorials, remonstrances, and petitions, an1 wrote many 
papers to the public. And towards the close of it I was 
drawn into a long, keen, and wearisome newspaper con- 
test with the two chief demagogues, viz., Messrs. Chase 
and Paca, of which controversy, the most important one 
that ever I was engaged in, as the papers written on both 
sides are still in being, all I choose to say is, that I was 
generally allowed to have the better of the argument, but 
they carried their point. None of the clergy who stood 
out received their salaries; the cause could not be brought 
to a trial ; and finally, after I left Annapolis, the Gover- 
nor, beset and worried by his council to give us up for 
the sake of peace, as it was called, in evil hour passed 
the law. I must do him the justice to own that when 
he found he could no longer resist the importunities with 
which he was urged, he sent an express to me, urging me 
to come to him, and that if I still stood out he also would, 
Unfortunately, I was absent on a journey, and before my 
return the deed was done, and irrevocable. The sad 
sequel of these contentions will come in in its course.” 

After being Rector of Annapolis for about two 
years, the Governor, without any solicitation, 
offered my grandfather the living of Queen Anne's 
parish, in St. George’s county, which he accepted. 
The story of his finding the church doors shut 
against him (like Mr. Balwhidder in Galt’s Annals 
of the Parish), and of some one purchasing eight 
loads of stones to drive him and his friends from 
the church by force, I included in my former 
extracts. 

“Other troubles also soon came on us. The times 
grew dreadfully uneasy, and I was neither an unconcerned 
nor an idle spectator of the mischiefs that were gather- 
ing. I was, in fact, the most efficient person in the 
administration of Government, though I neither had 
a post nor any prospect of ever having one. The 
management of the Assembly was left very much to me; 
and hardly a Bill was brought in which I did not either 
draw or at least revise, and either got it passed or 
rejected. It is not necessary here to set down how such 
things are done: they were done in that Provincial 
Assembly ; and I have not a doubt but that they are 
done in the same manner and by the same means in the 
British Parliament. All the Governor's speeches, 
messages, &c., and also some pretty important and 
lengthy papers from the Council, were of my drawing 
up. All these things were, if not certainly known, yet 
strongly suspected ; and, of course, though I really had 
no views nor wishes but such as I believed to be for the 
true interest of the country, all the forward and noisy 
patriots, both in the Assembly and out of it, agreed to 
consider me as an obnoxious person. And these, besides 
my public controversy, engaged me in so many little 
private and public debates with individuals among my 
acquaintances, and with committees of patriots, that for 
two or three years I was kept as it were in a state of 
constant fever. Hardly a day passed over my head in 
which my mind was not put upon the stretch by some 
great event or other 

“ About this time the eldest brother of my wife died, 
leaving a large young family and a very fine estate. He 
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had made me one of his executors; and this also drew 
down on me much business, some of it very disagreeable, 
and which in the end was attended with very bad con- 
sequences to me. He had let some large lots of land to 
some respectable persons, the relations of a Mr. Hanson, 
an opulent man of that neighbourhood of great influ- 
ence. These men committed, and had long committed 
with impunity, sundry trespasses, which at length I 
thought it my duty to put a stop to. This I effected, 
and in the way of arbitration, when heavy damages were 
awarded against them. This, one might have hoped, 
sufficiently vindicated me; yet as it was pretty certain 
that if I had not interfered nobody else would, I have 
reason to believe they never entirely forgave me. I 
inferred this from their afterwards pursuing and harass- 
ing me with such unremitting rancour, as a public man, 
in the progress of the troubles, which soon enabled them 
to obtain ample revenge. This was far from being the 
only instance in which private grudges gave rise to 
public measures. Such motives (in my mind by far the 
most prevalent in all public commotions) lie beyond the 
reach of ordinary historians ; a circumstance that, among 
others, renders every history I have yet seen, or expect 
soon to see, of the late war, exceedingly unsatisfactory. 
I am not conscious that I should assert more than I can 
prove were I to declare that the revolt itself originated 
in private resentment. I have heard Governor Frank- 
lin, the son of the arch-traitor of that name, repeatedly 
declare that he knew his father was stimulated to do what 
he did (and who did more ?) by the indignities which he 
fancied were put upon him when he was examined before 
the Council by the lawyer Wedderburne, now Lord 
Loughborough. And I could also prove, if it were 
necessary, that Mr. Hanson and his friends omitted no 
opportunity which their weight in the world gave them 
to frame and bring forward charges against me: whilst 
I amas confident I never gave them any other offence 
than that of not permitting them with impunity to 
wrong my orphan nephews. 

**1t affords me more comfort and satisfaction than I 
can well express to recollect that I have nothing very 
bad to charge myself with on the score of rigour or 
severity to my slaves. No compliment was ever paid me 
which went so near my heart as when a gentleman was 
one day coming to my house, and, having overtaken a 
slave, asked him, as is common, to whom he belonged. 
The negro replied, ‘To Parson Boucher, thank God !’ 
And few things affected me more than their condition 
on my leaving them. Much might be said on this sub- 
ject.* Nothing is easier than to excite compassion by 
declamations against slavery. Yet 1 have seldom heard 
or read things of this sort which carried much conviction 
tomy mind. The condition of the lower classes of man- 
kind everywhere, when compared with that of those 
above them, may seem hard ; yet, on a fair investigation, 
it will probably be found that people in general in a low 
sphere are not less happy than those in a higher sphere. 
I am equally well persuaded in my own mind that the 
negroes in general, in Virginia and Maryland, in my 
time, were not upon the whole worse off nor less happy 





* In reading these remarks on slavery, we must bear in 
mind that my grandfather wrote them nearly a century 
ago. Had he lived in our more enlightened times, I trust 
he would have been quite ready to admit that slavery is a 
very bad thing in itself, however kinda particular slave 
owner may be; and that the silken fetters of a St. Clair 


are really no more justifiable than the heavy chains and | 


scourges of a Legree. It is, however, interesting to see 
in what light an episcopal clerzyman, who was him- 
self a good and kind master to his slaves, regarded the 
institution of slavery in the eighteenth century. 





than the labouring poor in Great Britain. Many things 
respecting them no doubt were wrong ; but this is say- 
ing no more than might be said of the poor of these 
kingdoms. I used to think it remarkable, but, when 
well considered, it is not perhaps at all so, that the most 
clamorous advocates for liberty were uniformly the 
harshest and worst masters of slaves. This might be 
farther illustrated and proved by a reference to the dif- 
ferent nations who possess slaves, as those under a 
despotic government are known to be much better 
treated than those under republics. Thus the Spaniards 
are the best masters of slaves, and the Dutch the worst. 
As for the abstract question of the right that one part 
of mankind have to make slaves of another, that would 
carry me a length very unsuitable to these private me- 
moirs : suffice it to say that I think the discussion of it 
of less moment to the interests of mankind in general 
than is commonly imagined. Slavery is not one of the 
most intolerable evils incident to humanity, even to 
slaves. 1 have known thousands of slaves as well in- 
formed, as well clad, as well fed, and in every respect as 
well off as nine out of ten of the poor in every kingdom 
of Europe are. Nor is the possession of slaves so de- 
sirable an acquisition as may be imagined. If a wrong 
be done them (as I question not there is) in making 
them slaves, their owners are probably sufficiently 
— by the unpleasant nature of their services. 
remember a gentleman of Virginia, the owner of man 
slaves, used to say that the passage of Scripture in which 
the difficulty of a rich man's entering into the kingdom 
of heaven is spoken of must certainly have alluded to 
those who were rich in slaves. As to the effect which 
such a motley mixture of different pecple and different 
conditions who never can thoroughly coalesce must 
needs have on political society, the investigation of it 
must also here be declined. It is, however, a matter of 
no ordinary moment to those who are now so fond of 
speculating on the future condition of America, as well 
as the justice and policy due to another very remarkable 
race of people there, I mean the Indians. This extra- 
ordinary variety, which is without a parallel in any 
other government, either ancient or modern, always 
struck me asa thing that had a great influence on the 
manners and turn of thinking of the people of that 
country. Though all nations no doubt are of one blood 
and kindred, and thous;h, therefore, in the eye of reason 
and revelation, every man is allied to every man as his 
neighbour and his brother, yet every observant man who 
has resided in America must have seen that men are 
less attached to each other, and the bond of social or 
political union is looser there, than in almost any other 
country. Man isacreature of habits; when, therefore, 
it is considered that in America men do not as in Europe 
associate daily with those of their own kindred and 
neighbourhood only, but with fellow-creatures from 
every quarter of the globe, it will not be thought so sur- 
prising that they should not be so apt to cultivate those 
amities and charities which are elsewhere deemed of 
such moment to the welfare and comfort of the social 
life. I remember once to have crossed the Potomac in 
the Alexandria ferry boat with Mr. Addison and the 
two ferry-men. We were only four persons, and yet 
it so happened that we were natives of the four different 
quarters of the globe. Mr. Addison was an American, 
I of Europe, one of the ferry-men an East Indian, the 
other an African negro. The coincidence was extra- 
ordinary, and it was impossible not to be struck with it.” 
JONATHAN BovucuieR. 
3exley Heath, Kent. 
(To be continued.) 
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DRYDEN. 

I give to our English Letters—for the first time, 
as I believe, from the press—that burst of music, 
Dryden’s chant of the Spring, the opening to The 
Flower and the Leaf, as he wrote it :— 

Now turning from the wintry signs, the Sun 

His course exalted through the Ram had run; 

And whirling up the skies his chariot,—drove 

Through Taurus,—and the lightsome realms of Love, 

Where Venus from her orb descends in showers, 

To glad the ground and paint the fields with flowers: 

When first the tender blades of grass appear, 

And buds, that yet the blast of Eurus fear, 

Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the year ; 

Till gentle heat and soft repeated rains 

Make the green blood to dance within their veins ; 

Then, at their call embolden'd, out they come, 

And swell the germs and burst the narrow room ; 

Broader and broader yet, their blooms display, 

Salute the welcome sun, and entertain the day. 

Then from their breathing souls the sweets repair 

To scent the skies, and purge th’ unwholesome air : 

Joy spreads the heart, and with a general song 

Spring issues out, and leads the jolly months along. 


In all the editions that I have seen, in the third 
verse, that glory of the cesura, for the rimed 
couplet, the impetuous roll onward of the voice to 
the ninth interval is obscured and lost by the pre- 
mature apparition of the comma in the sixth— 


“ And whirling up the skies, his chariot drove.” 


That this has found its right seat, here 
appears, in the ninth, I hope that every apt ear 
will at own, self-convinced. If more is 
wanted, there is the gain in good sense: the sun- 
god whirling up the skies his chariot in the stead 
of himself. If more, here are the words of the 
antique lay which Dryden remoulds in another 
English :— 

*€ When that Phebus his chaire of gold so hie 
Hadde whirled up the sterrie sky alofte, 
And in the Boole was entred certainely.” 


‘ ++ 
as lt 


once 


His compositor fell—as we have seen others, 
now compositor, now editor, do—under the seduc- 
tion of the music. EREM. 


[See the late W. D. Christie’s Globe Edition of Dryden, 
also Cooke's Pocket Edition, for variety of punctuation. } 


FOLK-LORE. 

A Deposir ror Lucx.—I was told, the other 
day, of a nobleman, who has now been dead 
several years, that, on leaving for a time his 
various houses in town and country, he placed 
some pieces of silver and copper in a drawer in the 
house, as he considered it very unlucky to return 
to a house in which there was not any money. It 
was a part of this folk-lore that the drawer in 
question must not be locked. I am told that, 
when he returned to the house, one of his first 
acts was to examine the drawer to see if his 


deposit for luck remained intact; and that he 
always found this to be the case. This was not 
to be wondered at, as I am told that the house- 
keeper who was left in charge, being aware of her 
master’s peculiarity, removed the money from the 
open drawer as soon as he had quitted the house, 
and replaced it before his return. It was thus 
saved from the dishonesty of any workpeople who 
were employed on the premises; and as to the 
luck, no one concerned “was one penny the 
worse,” Curupert BEDE. 


Ducks’ Eces arrer Sunset.—A farmer’s wife, 
in Rutland, was promised a “setting” of ducks’ 
eggs by the wife of another farmer, who sent the 
eggs at nine o’clock in the evening. “I cannot 
imagine how she could have been so foolish,” said 
the first-named, when she mentioned the matier 
to me on the following day. I inquired as to the 
foolishness, and was told that ducks’ eggs brought 
into a house after sunset would do no good, and 
would never be hatched. Curuspert Bebe. 


Aw Otp Cumprian Custom.—A friend from 
the North sends me some notes on an old custom 
once practised in Westward parish, Cumberland. 
The day after a christening, the mother of the 
child would give a tea to all her neighbours that 
were wives. In the evening, the husbands would 
come to fetch their wives home, and just when all 
were ready to depart, a pail or milk-pail was 
placed right in the doorway on the door sill. Over 
this each wife had to jump, that being the only 
way in which they were allowed to pass out of the 
house. The way in which the pail was cleared 
was considered a sure test as to whether each of 
the good wives was in “an interesting way” or 
not. If they cleared the pail, they were themselves 
clear ; but those who stumbled, or put their foot 
in the pail while making the jump, were considered 
by the rest to be in that interesting state out of 
which their entertainer had just emerged. 

Tuomas Ratcwirre. 

Worksop. 


Rooxs AnD Herriess Estates.—I was -in- 
formed at Looe, in East Cornwall, a few days ago, 
that, according to the popular belief, rooks forsake 
an estate if, on the death of the proprietor, no 
heir can be found to succeed him. 
Wm. Pencetty. 
Torquay. 


Tae Devit axp tHE Goats.—The following 
is from Bishop Pontoppidan’s Natural History of 
Norway. Writing about the willow family, the 
bishop says :— 

“The broad-leaved kind, the leaves whereof under- 
neath are woolly, goes here by a very long and strange 
nickname, Fraet somfanden flaaede geden under, i.e. the 
tree under which the devil flead the goats. What tradi- 
| tional fable gave occasion to this, I know not, but pro- 
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bably it arose from hence, that as the goats delight in 
stripping these trees, as has been said, some one has 
conceited that the devil by way of retaliation under this 
tree strips or fleas the goats in their turn. But whilst 
I am writing this, I have received from an ingenious 
hand a more probable conjecture on the causes of this 
name, that several small threads or filaments like goat's 
hair lie betwixt the wood and the bark.’ 

Had the worthy bishop been writing in these 
lays, he would probably have sent a query on this 
subject to the editor of “N. & Q.” Can any con- 
tributor learned in Northern lore explain about the 
devil and the goats? In these countries there is, 
r was, a belief that goats rendered homage or 
worship to the devil, and were able to render 
themselves invisible once in each twe nty-four 
hours for the due performance of this rite. 

W. H. Parrersoy, M.R.L:z 

Belfast. 

SHAKSPEARIANA., 
‘Kine Ricnarp IL,” Act 1. sc. 3, Il. 51-2 :-— 
* And what stir 

Keeps good old York there, with his men of war?” 
Will some Shakspearian scholar kindly explain the 
ibove lines ? ty difficulty is with the word 
‘ stir,” which Shak speare uses in Two Gentlemen 
of Verona, Act v. se. 4, lL. 13, in the sense of 
* bustle,” “ confusion”; as he does in 1 Hen. VI, 
Act i. se. alluding to “alarum, thunder and 
l rhtni +? = * What stir is this?” and in Mac- 
th, Act i. sc. 3, as “ motion,” “ action ” :— 





“ Tf chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me 

Without my stir.” 

The above lines from Richard IT. seem capable 
of two readings—either, “ What stir is it that 
keeps good old York there?” or, ““ What stir does | 
good old York keep there?” Which of these is 
the right construction? Or, if neither, what is? 

Morn. 


A Smaxspzartan Nore.—In a copy of Shak- 
speare edited by Howard Staunton, and published 
by Routledge in 1860, occurs a curious note on a 
passage in Macbeth, Act v. sc. 3:— 

*K. Mach. Seyton! Iam sick at heart, 

W t~ I beh« 1d—Seyton, Isay! ‘This Pp yush 

Will chair me ever, or dis. seat me now. 

Ve .p. 511. 

“Chair” is, according to the e on an emenda- 


ion due to Dr. Percy, the a i text having “cheer.’ 
And the latter seems to be the reading in most 
editions of Shakspeare, notwithstanding the emen- 
lation suggested by the Bishop of Dromore. 
However, it may be worth while mentioning that 
in Shropshire, where the good bishop was born, 
even to this day, and in the midland and northern | 
ounties of England, a “chair” is provincially de- | 
pomnias ated a “ cheer,” yet perhaps more archaically 
than provincially. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“ Ornetvo.”—I venture to suggest a very simple 
emendation of a much vexing passage in Othello, 
I believe that the original MS. ran thus :— 

“« A fixed figure of the time, for scorn 
To point his low unmoving finger at, 
and that, in the: process of printing, the preposi- 
tions became transposed, and the concluding s of 
the pronoun repeated in the word that follows. 
The substitution of “low” for “slow” (an evident 
and indefensible error) would render, with the re- 
storation of the transpositi ys, the im ige absolutely 
correct in both sense and artistic rectitude. 
R. H. Leets. 

Dyce has 

“ The fixed figure for the time of scorn 
To point his slow and moving finger at.”] 


‘ Busy Less,” T mpest, ili. 1 5" §. iv. 181, 
365 ; v. 105.)—I think Jasez might take busy as 
equal to hi isying, and b isy(ing less husyle $s. 


Also, as to be busy may mean to be bustling or to 





be in a bustle, so might bustl(ing)less or bustleless 

busyl ss or Dusile ss, not bh isy or not in a“ hustle. 
Or, if still dissatisfied, I adduce for his full con- 
sideration the adjective tameless—wild, untamed, 
not domestic, from the adjective tan not wild, 


tamed, Fw. s tic, Ww hereby fame, tameness, tame- 


less, support bu sy, business, busiless 





J. BEALE. 


I have been somewhat amused by the emenda- 
tion of H. H. on the passi » of the Te pest, iti. 1, 
15, so nearly akin to my own in the notes of the 
Cambridge edition which appeared in 1863. I 
can now furnish an addition to the line, which 
uppeared here two years ago, and makes thoroughly 
cood sense of the whole :— 

“ But these sweet thoughts do even refresh my labours, 

Most Lusyliest when | tded.’ 





See likewise my emendation on crewes in the 
mbridge notes. Joun BULLOcK. 
Aberdeen. 


Bripce or Toxnet From Dover to CaLals, 
—In Sir John Sinclair’s correspondence (1831), 
he writes :— 

“ When we came to Dover, we amused ourselves with 
discussing the various modes of crossing from England 
to France. That by means of a balloon gave rise to some 
pleasantries. We afterwards discussed the idea of 
having a wooden floating bridge, ten feet wide and ten 
feet high; the passage being twenty-five miles broad. 
Montgolfier calculated that it would require 14,000,000 
feet of oak, which, at 2s. 6d. per cubical foot (the price 


lof oak in France at that time), would amount to 


1,750,0002. Montgolfier therefore contended that for 
3,000,0002. sterling at the utmost a wooden floating 
bridge might be constructed from Dover to Calais on a 
larger scale than the one originally proposed, which 
would defy any tempest that could Bh om The inter- 
ruption to navigation, however, was an insurmountable 
obstac le to such an attempt. 

“It was amusing after this discussion to hear, in a 
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farce acted in one of the theatres in Paris, the following 
lines put into the mouth of a projector :— 
“* Pour dompter les Anglais, 

I] faut batir un pont sur le Pas de Calais.’ 
We likewise discussed the idea of having a subterranean 
passege under the Channel, but the procuring of air was 
a difficulty that could not easily be got the better of. The 
only means that we could contrive for getting this 
obstacle surmounted was to compress air in barrels and 
transmit it in that state, to be let out in the centre of 
the excavation.” 

W. J. 


PniLoLocicaL Eruno.tocy.—The recent specu- 
lations on the descent of races of mankind, as 
indicated by affinities of languages, call for a 
serious consideration of the validity of all such 

Iam not without expectations that, 
before long, some competent linguist, possessed of 
diligence and perseverance, will arise to reduce ad 
absurdum all these fashionable theories. I greatly 
question if any such thing is possible as a “ science 
of language.” While there are undeniable con- 
nexions and analogies, the incessant changes and 
fluctuations make futile all attempts at generaliza- 
It may be said of every language and 
dialect that “ labitur et labetur, in omne volubilis 
zevum,” and this even where writing and printing 
are checks upon wanton innovation. Among un- 
cultivated races languages spring up and perish 
like mushrooms. Whence arises this irrational 
propensity? To me it seems quite unaccountable, 
except by referring to the Mosaic history of the 
confusion of tongues at Babel. I regard it as a 
perpetual miracle. _ wae 


reasonings, 


tion. 


Tae Haxnemen.—You have on more than one 
occasion allowed others as well as myself to record 
data respecting those peculiarly interesting ser- 
vants of the public, the hangmen. I do not know 
if students in the line in question are aware of a 
reference to Mr. John Thrift, the “ soul-sender ” 
in office c. 1747, which occurs in the General 
Advertiser, June 19, 1747,,p. 3, col. 2. There is 
an account of the funeral of this officer in the 
Covent Garden Journal, May 16, 1752, p. 3, col. 3, 
which may interest my fellow students, as it shows 
the influence of popular prejudices and crude 
feeling :— 

“On Monday evening the corpse of John Thrift, the 
late executioner, was brought in a hearse, without any 
coach, to St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, where it was 
attended by a great concourse of people, who seemed so 
displeased with his being buried there that the attend- 
ants of the funeral, among whom was Tallis, the present 
hangman, were afraid that the body would be torn out 
of the coffin, which was therefore first carried into the 
church. However, about eight o'clock they got him 
interred.” 

This is quoted from the London Daily Adver- 
tiser, and it is interesting not only on account of 
possible sympathy with the friends of the deceased, 
and especially with Mr. Tallis, that is, if this 





person had prevision, but it supplies the name of 
Mr. Thrift’s successor in office. 
F. G. STEPHeEns. 


Ixpistixct SigNaTUREs.—Most persons sub- 
scribe their names hastily, and hence indistinctly. 
This occasions small inconvenience in the course 
of ordinary correspondence, but in matters of 
business it often leads to trouble. I am secretary 
of two societies, having together nine hundred 
members. The members remit to the respective 
treasurers their annual subscriptions, and these 
again alniost necessarily hand the letters, with the 
remittances, to their bank clerks. The conse- 
quence is that, from indistinct signatures (which 
are especially common when the subscribers happen 
to possess middle names), different names are 
entered in the bank ledger from those of the actual 
remitters. Thus Maclean is converted into Austin, 
Milner into Miller, O’Donnoven into Macdonell. 
My experience, extending over seven years, serves to 
show that errors in this way occur from indistinct 
handwriting to the extent of two percent. Then 
some remitters are “ surprised” and indignant that 
mistakes should occur, the fault being nevertheless 
their own. I suggest as a remedy that every one 
should have his name in full printed on his letter- 
paper, either at top or bottom of the first page. 
At the top it might be done elegantly in the form 
of a scroll or shield. Sooner or later my sug- 
gestion, I feel certain, will in some shape be 
adopted. CHartes Rogers. 

Grampian Lodge, Forest Hill, 8. E. 

[A correspondent in America lately sent to “N. & Q.” 
a communication in which there is a name not to be 
made out. The writer has amended it by sending in its 
place a name still less resembling anything ever intended 
to be read, and still more defiant of being printed. ] 


Eritarn.—The following quaint and happy 
quotation, which I have just met with in reference 
to a little girl buried at the age of five months, 
seems worth noting :— 

“ But the dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, 
and she returned unto him into the ark” (Gen. viii. 9). 


Joun W. Bone. 


Eartpom or Pemproxe.—Under this title, in 
the Historic Peerage, Mr. Courthope says that 
William de Valence, when banished by the Parlia- 
ment of Oxford in 1258, was certainly not 
possessed of this earldom, which was probably 
conferred upon him between 1262 and 1264. A 
calendar of documents relating to Ireland, well 
edited by Mr. H. S. Sweetman, has been recently 
published under the authority of the Master of the 
tolls, and contains the following entry from the 
Memoranda Rolls of the Lord Treasurer's Remem- 
brancer, under the date of Michaelmas, 1251 :— 
“Bond by James de St. Martin to Sir William de 
Valence, Earl of Pembroke, for 55/. 16s. 84d., 
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arrears while the former was the Earl’s seneschal 
in Ireland.” Gort. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 


Ricuarp Francx.—This person published, in 
1694, a rather eccentric book, entitled Northern 
Memoirs, relating principally to an angling tour 
made by himself and another Waltonian through 
Scotland, known to us of the present day by the 
Edinburgh reprint of 1821, by or through the 
procurement of Sir Walter Scott ; and, although 
a notice of the author is given, it throws little or 
no light upon his personal history. The tour was 
performed in 1658, yet did not, it seems, pass the 
press until thirty-six years after. In the interim 
we have another work from him, entitled “A Philo- 
sophical Treatise of the Original and Production 
of Things. Writ in America in a Time of Soli- 
tude. By R. Franck,” 12mo., 1687, partaking 
more of the theological portion of the Northern 
Memoirs than its piscatorial character. These are 
the only books ascribed to Franck by the biblio- 
graphers, but I would now record a third, which 
has just fallen into my hands. It is “The Ad- 
mirable and Indefatigable Adventures of the Nine 
Pious Pilgrims, devoted to Sion by the Cross of 
Christ, and Piloted by Evangelist to the New 
Jerusalem. Written in America in a Time of 
Solitude and Divine Contemplation. By a Zealous 
Lover of Truth, anda Faithful Admirer of the 
Sacred Mysteries and Historical Revelations in 
the Old and New Testament, as the Holy Men of 
God were heavenly inspir’d to Prophesie of the 
Divine and Holy Jesus,” sm. 8vo., London, Mor- 
phew, 1708, with a curious frontispiece, containing 
a medallion view of the New Jerusalem, supported 
by angels, the Evangelist of the book, and in the 
corner, seated, his nine pilgrims. It is another 
allegory suggested by Bunyan; but is not included 
in Offor’s list of imitations. The persone are 
Evangelist and the pilgrims—the first, for example, 
thus described, “ Fidelia, from Paduvia, a city 


in the Kingdom of Vanity, where Lucifer was | 


sovereign,” and so on—relating to their Pilot 
their various experiences, under the several heads 
of adventure, contemplation, and rapture, more 
mystical than instructive. 

Franck’s name does not appear upon the title 
to the Pilgrims, but its identity with the Philo- 
sophical Treatise (the running title of which is 
“ Rabbi Moses ”) is clearly indicated ; and in the 


introductory matter to all three, in my possession, | 


the author signs himself “ Philanthropos.” Can 
nothing additional be gleaned about Franck from 


America, where he appears to have sojourned for a 
| time ? J. O. 
| 
| Froatrxe ANEcDOTES.— 
| “Dr. Lockier, once Dean of Peterborough, is the 
authority for a story that illustrates the blood-thirsty 
passion of the theatrical folk of Queen Anne's days, and 
would go far to explain the attraction of first nights if 
that sort of passion were allowed full licence now. ‘In 
one of Dryden's plays,’ the Dean is reported to have 
said, ‘ there was this line, which the actress endeavoured 
to speak in as moving and affecting a tone as she could— 
“ My wound is great, because it is so small !” 
and then she paused, and looked very much distressed. 
The Duke of Buckingham, who was in one of the boxes, 
rose from his seat, and added, in a loud, ridiculing voice- 
“ Then ’twould be greater were it none at all,” 
which had so strong an effect upon the audience (who 
before were not very well pleased with the play) that 
they hissed the poor woman off the stage; would not 
bear her appearance in the rest of her part; and (as this 
was the second time only of the play's appearance) made 
Dryden lose his benefit night.’ We do not now go to 
such lengths.”"—* First Nights,” Globe, May 20, 1876. 

I cannot guess how often I have read the sub- 
stance of the above in collections and jest books, 
but have failed to trace it to any contemporary or 
authentic source. It is generally told of “a 
tragedy” in the time of Charles II., but neither 
the name of the play nor that of the author is given. 
The interruption is ascribed to “the Duke of 
Buckingham,” and Villiers might have seen the 
manuscript or been at the rehearsal, and so have 
had an opportunity of preparing his impromptu. 
I need hardly say that Dryden did not lose a 
benefit in the time of Queen Anne, and Sheffield, 
then Duke of Buckingham, was too solemn to 
lower his dignity by a joke. I should very much 
like to get at the earliest version, and I ask, Who 
was Dean Lockier, and in what book is the story ? 
In what play is “‘ My wound,” &c.? I believe that 
all Dryden’s were printed before the accession of 
King William. Did any play of Dryden fail 
before the third night ¢ FirzHorKkINs, 

Garrick Club. 





Sparks, Leicn, Price, Bissr, anp Raine Fa- 
| . oC 
| MIL1ES.—Is anything known of Luke Sparks, who, 
| 





by his wife Grace, daughter of , had a large 
|family? Of his sons, Robert Sparks, Member of 
| Council, Bombay, J.P. for Surrey, &c., married 
| Frances, daughter of Timothy Tullie, but died 
without issue; James Sparks, Captain 
| H. E. I. C.’s S., married and had issue. Of his 
daughters, Sarah married Major Thomas Tickell, 
and had issue ; Grace married Capt. Smith, 
and secondly Francis Brodie, of Brodie, and 
Moyvore House, co. Westmeath, and had issue by 
each husband ; Mary married Nov. 5, 1768, at 
Tilicherry, William Ashburne, Member of Council, 
3ombay, and had issue; and another daughter 
|married first —— Leigh, and secondly 
| Price, of, I believe, Knightsbridge, and had issue, 
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by —— Price, a daughter, who married June 24, 
1799, Jonathan Raine, a Welsh judge, M.P. for 
Newport, in Cornwall, &c., and another daughter, 
Charlotte, who married the Rev. Thomas Bisse, 
of Portnall Park, Surrey. I ask for the ancestry 
of Luke Sparks, and for particulars of his marriage 
and descendants. 
Recrxatp Stewart Boppineron. 
Markham Square, Chelsea. 


Heratpic,—Over a quartered coat in the east 
window ofthe northaisle of Hope church, Derbyshire, 
is a roundlet of glass—Per pale, sab. and or, a talbot 
arg. Ido not know whether this can be intended 
for a crest, but I should be glad of some explana- 
tion. I doubt whether it has any connexion with | 
the coat immediately below, for its position may | 
be owing to a glazier’s freak, but the coat is—Ist 
and 3rd, Eyre ; 2nd, Padley ; 4th now blank, but it 
has been Wells. The other families, of whose 
heraldry there is any notice in other parts of the 
church, are Balguy, Reresby, Woodroffe, and Gell 
of Hopton. J. Cuarves Cox. 

Chevin House, Belper. 








EARLY SHAKSPEARE CRITICISM: ABRAHAM 
Wricut’s Commoyptace Boox.—In the volume 
of Historical Papers, edited for the Roxburghe 
Club by Bliss and Bandinel in 1846, there is an 
account of a manuscript commonplace book of 
Abraham Wright, Vicar of Okeham, in Rutland- 
shire, better known as the author of the clever | 
Five in Five eral Stiles or Ways of 
Preaching, and editor of Parnassus Biceps, 1656. 
The book is said to contain some “early and 
original criticisms on Shakspeare,” one of which 
is given : 


Sermons 


“ Othello, by Shakspeare. 

“ A very good play, both for lines and plot, but espe- 
cially the plot. Jago for a rogue and Othello for a 
jealous husband, two parts well penned. Act 3, the | 
scene betwixt Jago and Othello, and the first scene of | 
the fourth act, between the same, shew admirably the 
villanous humour of Jago when he persuades Othello to 
his jealousy.” 

These notices are believed to have been written 
by Wright while at college, some years pro- 
bably before 1637, when he entered holy orders. I 
infer from the way in which the book is mentioned 
that it was in private hands. Where is it now? 
There is no mention of Wright in Dr. Ingleby’s 
catena. ‘Abraham Wright’s taste for the drama 
was inherited by his son James, who wrote the 
Historia Histrionica, Lond., 1699, an interesting 
tract reprinted by one of the editors of Cibber’s 
Apology, and again very recently by Mr. Hazlitt 
in his edition of Dodsley. pets 

C. Extiot Browne. 

Tue Pastorat Starr wuicnu Buppep.—I shall 
be glad if any of your readers can inform me where 
to find a poem in English, which I read many | 





years ago, relating an old story about a bishop's 
pastoral staff which budded under, I think, the 
following circumstances. A wicked knight desired 
to be absolved from his sins, and he asked a bishop 
to shrive him. He-was told that God was very 
merciful, and was asked to confess his sins. He 
told one of them, and the bishop said that God 
was very good and would forgive it. He told 
another, and the bishop said again that God in 
his great mercy would forgive even that. When, 
however, he confessed for the third time some very 
great offence, the bishop said, “Sooner than God 
can forgive so great a crime my staff will burst 
forth into leaf.” The knight went away in great 
grief, but was soon after killed, and brought back 
to the place where the bishop lived to be buried. 
As the funeral service was being performed the 
bishop’s staff broke out into leaves, showing that 
God had pardoned all the knight’s sins. I pre- 
sume that this legend, combined with that of the 
“Tannenhiiuser ” (published in English in Roscoe’s 
German Novelists), was used in forming the plot 
of the opera Tannhduser, J. M. H. 


Mr. Wuitaker, Memper or THe Lone Par- 
LIAMENT. —According to the lists of the members 
of this Parliament, there were two gentlemen of 
the above name; one, member for Okehampton, 
the other representing Shaftesbury. Judging 
from the occurrence of the name in the Commons’ 
Journals, one of these members was a most active 
legislator ; but the identity of the other seems 
lost. “ Who was who?” The Journals are so 
badly indexed that no answer can be derived from 
that source. A William Whitaker is said to have 
been “ re-admitted,” May 13, 1643, and there was 
a Lawrence Whitaker in Sir John Eliot’s time. 

Joun E. Batter. 

Stretford, Manchester. 


Constance, Etpest Sister Anp co-HEIR o! 
Peter, Fourtn anp Last Lorp Mavutry.—It is 
stated in a pedigree in Surtees’s History of Durham 
that she married ——. Unfortunately I omitted 
takinga note of the name. Could any of your readers 
kindly supply the missing name? In most pedi- 
it stated that Constance married 
Fairfax ; 2ndly, John Bigol. Did she marry a 
third time? She certainly left children. Who 
are her descendants ? 

Elizabeth, the younger sister of Peter, Lord 
Mauley, married George Salvin, whose only de- 
scendant, Barbara, was mother of Lord de Mauley, 
created 1838, B. Cc, 


is 





grees 


Krirsy, tHe Tutor or Girrox.—Is it known 
what became of John Kirby, who was for a short 
time Gibbon’s tutor? The pupil speaks kindly of 
him in his Memoirs, but adds, “ How the poor 
man ended his days I have never been able t 
learn.” Ano. 
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Tue Bets or THE Parisn Cuurcnes or West 
Surrey anp Nortn-East Hants.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to any published work on 
these bells ? V. E. Foster, F.S.A. 

Aldershot. 


Straruines Porsonine THEIR Younc.—It is a 
well-known fact that if a nest of young starlings 
is taken, put in a cage, and placed near the spot 
where the nest was situated, the old birds will 
continue to feed them ; but I was not aware, till 
assured of it the other day, that when the young 
ones have grown, so that if free they would fly 
about with their parents, the old birds will poison 
them because they are imprisoned. I am assured 
by farmers’ men and others that what I have just 
stated is a fact. Can any “N. & Q.” readers 
affirm this? The same authority states that black- 
birds do likewise. Tuomas Ratcuirre. 

Worksop. 


Fires 1x tHe City or Loypoy.—Just 100 
years ago (vide Annual Register, 1776, p. 244) a 
Mr. Hartley, then M.P. for Kingston-upon-Hull, 
received the freedom of the City for an invention 
which was proved, after a series of experiments, to 
be a simple and inexpensive means of preventing 
fires from spreading. A pillar (of which the Lord 
Mayor laid the foundation stone) was erected to 
commemorate the invention ; and I am curious to 
know (1) if the invention is still in use, and, if 
not, why not? (2) does the pillar still exist, and 
if so, where is it located? Epwarp Preston. 


? 


Tue Rank or Prryce.—I should be glad of 
answers to the following queries :—(1) What is 
the first instance of the application of the title 
“prince” to the sovereign’s younger children ? 
What right have they to such a title? (2) How 
do such children sign themselves before they are 
raised from the status of commoners? (3) What 
rank do they hold? (4) Might they sit in the 
House of Commons ? Tavurstan C. Perer. 


Appison: Dent.—I am in want of particulars 
as to the ancestors and descendants of Joseph 
Addison, in order to find his relationship to a Miss 
Addison, who married a Mr. Dent between the 
years 1750 and 1760, I believe. Was she his 
daughter? I am also anxious for full particulars 
about the Dents of Northumberland and elsewhere. 
I shall be greatly obliged for any account of these 
families, as I wish to complete a family tree with 
which they are all connected. H. C. Dent. 


Josern Kwyins.—Who was Joseph Knibb, of 
London, and at what period did he live? I have 
an old eight-day clock bearing his name. 

Swap. 





Jonannes Amos Comenivs.—Can any of your | 
readers give me some account of him? I have a | 


l ne , 
book, Janua Trilinguarum, by him, and should 


like to know whether it is of any value, as I have 
not seen one like it anywhere. J. C. 

“ LEAP IN THE DARK.”—Will some reader trace 
this phrase further back than the use of it by Lord 
Derby in the debate on the Reform Bill in 1868? 

R. H. WaALuace. 


“Hoop ror EVER.”—Can any one favour me 
with the history of a large painting representing a 
harbour and bay, with the British fleet at anchor? 
On the shore side the English flag is hoisted on 
the fort. The foreground is occupied by a num- 
ber of sailors making merry in, and on the roof of, 
a coach and six. Another party on foot, headed 
by an officer, are carrying a white flag, having the 
figure of a naval officer, with drawn sword, stand- 
ing over a prostrate enemy, with the words “ Hood 
for ever” on it. Some of the men are decorated 
with white favours, and the work seems to relate 
to an electioneering triumph. GrorcE ELLIs. 

St. John’s Wood. 





Replies. 


THE ORDER OF THE TEMPLE. 
(See “N. & Q.,” 5% §. iii. 442, 495 ; iv. 34, 
73, 111, 229.) 

[In the numbers of “N. & Q.,” and at the pages 
above referred to, certain statements are made 
with respect to Masonic orders generally, and the 
Order of the Temple in particular. What follows 
below is a counter-statement, the writer of which 
is entitled to be heard; and we here readily 
express our sincere regret that the treatment of 
the subject in the first statements should have 
given him any pain or annoyance. The counter- 
statement is unsigned, but we have, in confidence 
(according to our rule), the writer’s name. ] 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent was 
Grand Master of the Order of the Temple in Eng- 
land. His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
having joined the Order in Sweden, where he was 
initiated into Masonry by the King, consented to 
become its Grand Master here ; and the Duke of 
Leinster, in Ireland, and Mr. Stuart (Bute), in 
England (both since deceased), resigned in his 
favour. The three kingdoms were intended to be 
consolidated under his Royal Highness, and treaties 
were formally negotiated for that purpose. Com- 
missioners were appointed to draw up statutes 
common to all three, and these were accepted by 
England and Ireland, but Scotland repudiated the 
agreement at the eleventh hour. A correspon- 
dence had been carried on between Sir Patrick 
Colquhoun, as chief officer of the Temple in Eng- 
land, and Brother Hamilton Ramsay, chief officer 
in Scotland, and when Scotland withdrew, Sir 
Patrick Colquhoun, himself a Scotchman, officially 
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informed Brother Ramsay that such repudiation 
was not honourable to Scotland or respectful to 
the Prince, and the correspondence terminated. 
The whole correspondence has been printed for 
private circulation. 

On the question of adopting these statutes 
coming before the general meeting in England, in 
December, 1872, it was informed that if the 
statutes were not passed, there would exist no con- 
federated body whereof his Royal Highness could 
become Master or supreme head. 

The Prince was installed as Grand Master on 
April 7, 1873, in the presence of about 500 mem- 
bers from England and Ireland, and announced 
mero motu that he had obtained the Queen’s con- 
sent to become patroness of the Order of which 
her late father had been Grand Master. 

Mr. Ravpu N. James, whose name is appended 
to the article in “ N. & Q.” of September 158, 1875, 
is not a member of the English Order of the 
Temple ; and as no one but a member could have 
been cognizant of the facts perverted in that article, 
there are grounds for believing that it was written, 
or at least inspired, by Masor C. J. Buregss, a 
letter from whom appeared in “N. & Q.,” 5™ 8S. 
iv. 34, and also that the letters of Histroricvs, 
“N. & Q.,” 5" S. iii. 495, and 5 §, iv. 73, 
emanate from the same source. 

Masor Burcess became a member of the 
English Order of the Temple in November, 1871. 
He was not content with the arrangements made 
in 1872 (practically commenced in 1868), as before 
stated, for the federation of the English, Scotch, 
and Irish branches, and he commenced writing 
letters to the officials of the English Order, and in 
the Freemason newspaper, in intemperate lan- 
guage. He has up to the present used every 
opportunity of attempting to ridicule the Order. 
His letter in “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. iv. 34, as to the 
meaning of the letters P. X. J. H. is an instance. 
The letters really are P* J. H., and they were 
appended at the foot of a formal letter written to 
esen Burecess from the office; and it was clear 
to any candid person that those letters were the 
initials of an assistant who signed the principal’s 
name, putting his own initials underneath. Yet 
the supposed hid«'en meaning of these letters is 
made the subject of a grave inquiry in “ N. & Q.” 

[Our correspondent here enters into a history of 
a controversy maintained by Major Burgess and 
others in the Freemason, in which he says, “ Some 
sharp remarks were made on all sides.” With this 
part of the subject “N. & Q.” has nothing to do. 
The controversy led to complaints to the Council, 
and the issue of all was that Major Burgess re- 
signed “the A. and A. Rite,” and had to withdraw 
from “the Mark Masons.” We then come to 
remarks which are in connexion with the state- 
ments in “N. & Q.” Our correspondent, indeed, 
after observing, “ Sufficient, it is believed, has 





been said to show the animus that has pervaded 
the communications to ‘N. & Q.,’” adds, “The facts, 
of which an outline only is here given, can be veri- 
fied at the office of the Temple, 22, Chancery Lane.” 
So that the fullest history of this controversy can 
be easily obtained. Our correspondent then 
resumes. | 

Sir Patrick Colquhoun in a private letter to 
Masor Buregss, before any unpleasantness oc- 
curred, told him that he considered the Red Cross 
Order had as little right to claim descent from the 
Hospitallers as the Temple from the old Templars— 
in fact, that in this respect one was as “ spurious” 
as the other, the only difference being that the 
Temple had a Masonic qualification and the Red 
Cross Order had not ; but Masor Burcess main- 
tained that the Red Cross was not spurious. 

The titles of the two Orders in England up to 
1872 were—“ The Royal, Exalted, Religious, and 
Military Order of Masonic Knights Templar in 
England and Wales,” and “The Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem.” The title given 
to the Orders in 1872 is, “The United Religious 
and Military Orders of the Temple and of St. John 
of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rhodes, and Malta.” It 
is, therefore, not true, as stated in Mr. JAmeEs’s 
letter of September 18, 1875, that “the Masonic 
Order of the Temple ceased to exist” in 1872. It 
was confederated with the Order in Ireland, no 
change being made in the internal administration 
of either body, and the Masonic qualification of 
candidates considerably increased. The prefix 
“ Masonic ” was omitted as unnecessary at the re- 
quest of the Scotch and Irish Templars, who did 
not use it. 

The statements in the fourth and fifth para- 
graphs of this same letter are entirely unfounded. 
The badge was not identical with that of the Red 
Cross societies, as stated in the fifth paragraph, but 
identical with that theretofore used. The Order 
of the Temple never claimed descent from the old 
Templars, but the Red Cross Society did, though 
repudiated by the Pope. Sir Patrick Colquhoun 
never threatened to “horsewhip Brother Ramsay,” 
nor used any expression which could be so con- 
strued ; his letters were strictly official. In speak- 
ing of “Sir Patrick Colquhoun and the flock of 
geese of which he is the leader,” it is obvious that 
her Majesty the Queen and the Prince of Wales 
are included. *¢ 

[We have, on our own part, now to remark that, 
although the subject of the Order appeared to be of 
some interest, we are sorry it was ever admitted 
into “ N. & Q.” at all. There is evidently among 
the honourable men on both sides too much angry 
and personal feeling, and we have softened a word 
or two in the above counter-statement, for which 
we are sure the writer, on reflection, will not blame 
us. This counter-statement fully replies to the 


previous statements in “N. & Q.,” and both may 
' 
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be left to the cool judgment of such readers as care 
toexamine the question. At all events, “ N. & Q.” 
is closed to any further mention of the subject. We 
will only venture to remind the gentlemen engaged 
in this controversy, all of whom, we presume, are 
Masons, that among the Brethren, charity and 
forbearance are not incompatible with righteous 
jealousy of their own honour.] 





Gipsres : Trnkuers (5" §. ii. 421; iii. 409; v. 
52, 97, 129, 276.)—I agree with Mr. Kincovr 
that a nomadic propensity exists in the human 
breast, and that this propensity may be given more 
effect to by some of the human race than by others, 
e.g. by pedlars (not Gipsies) and Gipsies (5™ S. iii. 
409) ; but I cannot agree that pedlars and Gipsies 
are, therefore, one and the same race. All Gipsies 
may be pedlars, brasiers, or tinkers, but the re- 
verse does not follow ; and yet such a conclusion is 
necessary if one is to accept the mention of those 
peddling Ishmaelites and brasiers as clearly prov- 
ing the existence of Gipsies in Europe about 1122. 
Independently, however, of this, Mr. Kitcour 
holds it as positive proof of the clearest and most 
conclusive order that the Gipsies existed in 
Europe for 1,200 years further back, first, because 
Gipsies are now in Scotland called Cairds, which 
word resembles the name Agyrtz given by the 
Greeks and Romans to a set of vagabonds with 
habits somewhat similar to those of Gipsies, and 
secondly, because Gipsies are now in Scotland 
called Tinkers or Tinklers, which words resemble 
Zingaro, the Italian form of a name applied to 
Gipsies by most continental nations, 

No doubt there is much prejudice and foregone 
conclusion with reference to the Gipsies, but Mr. 
KiLcovur’s own conclusions are themselves not free 
from the taint, and, though it is difficult to prove 
a negative, I think there are grounds on which 
his conclusions can be at least shaken. Hitherto 
these appellatives, Cairds and Tinkers, have been 
accepted in their normal sense of smiths and 
menders of kettles, &c., and as imposed by the 
Scotch on account of the favourite Gipsy vocations. 
Mr. Sairn’s remark indicates that the name Tinkler 
was probably of non-Gipsy origin. The term Gipsies 
is a corruption of “Egyptians,” a name possibly self- 
imposed, to accord with their constant tradition of 
having been, for varying reasons, expelled from 
Egypt. 

Now, it is evident that if there were Gipsies in 
Scotland pricr, and long prior, to 1506, this 
Egyptian account of themselves in 1506 would 
never have been credited, as it evidently was, to 
judge from the terms used by the King of Scot- 
land in the letter alluded to by Simson, and set 
out by him at length in Blackwood’s Magazine, 
vol. i. p. 167. 
v. 130), there are words showing that Gipsies, 





in 1506, were new comers to Scotland, and those 
words are strengthened by the fact that decrees of 
expulsion were issued against the Gipsies by Spain 
in 1492, by the German Empire in 1500 (Black- 
wood’s Maq., i. 44); and letters missive were given 
for their expulsion from France on 27th July, 
1504 (Bataillard, Nouv. Rech., &c., Paris, 1849, 
p. 38; Soc. Antiq. de Fr., t. xviii., N.S. 8, p. 483, 
Paris, 1846). It is possible the Straits formed a 
sufficient barrier till these decrees were issued. 
The first English Act, 22 Hen. VIII. c. 10, passed 
in 1530, recites that “ before this time divers and 
many outlandish (t.¢. foreign) People calling them- 
selves Egyptians... have come into this Realm... 
and have also committed many heinous Felonies... . 
to the great Hurt... of the People that they have 
come among,” and enacts “that from henceforth 
no such Person be suffered to come within this 
the King’s Realm,” and further takes away their 
right to a jury medietatis lingue, which is in 
itself equivalent to saying that they were then 
foreigners ; and the Act 1 & 2 Ph. & M. c¢. 4, 
passed in 1554, imposes a 40/. fine on any one 
who shall “ willingly (¢.e. wilfully) transport, bring, 
or carry into this Realm of England or Wales any 
such Persons calling themselves or commonly 
called Egyptians”; while the Act 5 Eliz. c. 20, 
passed in 1562, makes English-born persons con- 
sorting with Egyptians punishable “as others of 
that sort are, being strangers born and transported 
into this Realm.” 

These quotations, independent of the frequent 
and older continental chronicles of the first appear- 
ance of Gipsies in Western Europe, must at least 
shake any one’s faith in Mr. Kricovr’s conclusion 
that there were Gipsies in Scotland prior, and 
long prior, to 1506. If they were not there, of 
course the value of Mr. Kiicovur’s etymologies of 
Cairds and Tinkers disappears ; but those etymo- 
logies are not entirely dependent on the foregoing 
for their refutation. These terms, which have 
existed in Scotland from time immemorial, were 
not used as equivalent, or even as applied, to 
Gipsies until long after 150€. I have not met 
with an instance prior to 1600, before which date 
I believe the Gipsies in Scotland were only known 
as Egyptians. I have opposed Mr. Kitcovur’s 
proposed etymology of Caird, which may be from 
the same root as Sans. kri and Gipsy ker, to make, 
and I now beg to dissent from his etymology of 
Tinker from Zingaro. The assonance is interesting, 
but I believe fallacious. Zingaro is the Italian 
form of T’chinghiané, a name due to the Turks 
(Paspati, pp. 17, 18), but unknown to, and never 
apparently used by, Gipsies in the United King- 
dom, unless this conjectured identification of it 
with Tinker be correct. General Charles Vallancey, 
Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis, Dublin, 1804, 


In it, as I mentioned before (5 &, | Vol. vi. p. 76, says :-— 


“In the Indo-Scythian or Hibernian language gaire is 
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a fortune-teller, Ar. ghour, incantator, augur, and gou- 
aire, in Irish, a master-smith. Seang-gaire, poor mean 
fortune-tellers ; seang-gou-aire, poor mean smiths; Ar. 
zing-ghor, a vagabond ; zeng-ghor, vagabond cheats. In 
Persian, zenqi signifies a savage, an Egyptian, Ethiopian,” 
and, at p. 90, he adds, “ A Gipsy in the old Irish is named 
rassaidh, that is, an astrologer, from their pretending to 
tell fortunes by the stars, in Ar. ressed, an observer of 
the stars. The same word in Irish is applied to a stroll- 
ing, rambling woman who goes about as these Gipsies do. 
Gearrog, incantatrix, is another name for these Gipsies, 
from the Ar. ghour, incantator, and zeng-ghouri, a vaga 
bond fortune-teller. Giofog,a servant, client, dependent, 
is a modern name for Gipsies in Irish.” 

In Manx a Gipsy is called benghoan, brown 
woman, and faaishneyder or faaishleyder, fortune- 
teller or juggler (cf. Irish fatshneoir), from Manx 
faaish, a spirit {nglict, fetch), which per- 
haps explains Col. Harriot’s enigmatical “ efage, 
an Irish Gipsy.” In Welsh, Gipsies are siypstiaid 
or gipsiaid, ‘gyptians (sing. siypstwn), and teulu 
Abram Hood, Abram Hood’s family, while a 
Gipsy woman is sometimes called aiphtes, a female 
Egyptian, or hudoles, a female deceiver. I am 
not conversant with Gaelic, but it will be observed 
that no form of the word 7'chinghiané is preserved 
in England, Wales, Man, or even in Ireland pace 
Vallancey’s wonderful etymology), and on the 
Continent the various forms of the word have in- 
variably preserved a more sibilant than dental 
initial. On all these grounds the probabilities 
appear to me to be against the identity of Tinker 
with Zingaro. Mr. Kiicour ignores the fact that 
finding Gipsies in Eastern Europe at earlier dates 
does not falsify the numerous chronicles which 
place the Gipsy advent in Western Europe about 
1414, H. T. Crorroy. 

Manchester. 





Forry or Frora Day, Hetston, Cornwatu 
(5™ §. v. 507.)—I have a folio broadside, “Cunnack, 
Typ., Helston,” which gives such a circumstantial 
account of the ceremonies on this day, that it 
deserves a permanent home in the pages of 
“N. & Q.” It has no date, but is not older than 
fifteen or twenty years.— 

“ DEscRIPTION oF THE Hetston Frrry Day. 

“ The origin of the Flora Day or Furry Day, which is 
celebrated at Helston on the Sth of May, is not known. 
It is no doubt a relic of very remote antiquity, and, like 
most ancient customs, its origin is attributed to various 
causes. Some say it is to commemorate the preservation 
of the town when a fiery dragon passed over it without 
doing any harm. others suppose it is a festival in honour 
of the goddess Flora on the return of spring. 

“Very early in the morning a party of young men and 
women go into the country to breakfast, and about seven 
o'clock they return and dance through the streets to a 
— tune peculiar to the day, called the ‘ Furry 

ance. At eight o’clock the ‘ Hal-an-Tow,’ consisting 
of from twenty to thirty men and boys, come into the 
town, bearing green branches, with flowers in their hats, 
preceded by a single drum, on which a small boy plays 
the ‘Furry Dance’ as well as he is able. They peram- 
bulate the town for several hours, stopping at intervals 





at some of the principal houses, and singing a melan- 
choly song that ‘The winter is a-gone,O!’ and that 
they have been to the merry green woods ‘to fetch the 
summer home, 0!’ at the end of which the leader of 
the party cries out ‘ Holloa, boys! Holloa !’ which isa 
signal for the small boys to shout ‘Hurrah!’ The 
animation with which this shout is given depends on the 
‘largesse’ bestowed on the ‘ Hal-an-tow,’ who are privi- 
leged to levy contributions on the visitors as they come 
into the town, and they generally collect a considerable 
sum. Carriages of every description and equestrians 
and pedestrians continue to arrive from an early hour 
until the middle of the day, when the principal dance 
commences. 

“ At one o'clock a large party of ladies and gentlemen, 
wearing summer attire, the ladies being decorated with 
garlands of flowers, and the gentlemen with flowers in 
their hats and large bouquets in their coats, assemble 
opposite the Town Hall and commence the dance, pre- 
ceded by a band of music playing the ‘Furry Dance.’ 
They first trip on in couples, hand in hand, during the 
first part of the tune, forming a long string of from 
thirty to forty couples, or perhaps more—the gentleman 
leading his partner with the right hand. 

* At the second part of the tune the first gentleman 
turns, with both hands, the lady behind him, and her 
partner turns in the same way with the first lady; then 
each gentleman turns in the same manner with his own 
partner, and then they trip on as before, each part of 
the tune being repeated. The other couples, of course, 
pair and turn the same way and at the same time, 
forming a very pretty mélange. 

“But the dancers are not confined to the streets, for 
here and there, where the doors are thrown open, they 
enter the houses, band and all, and traverse the courts 
and gardens, and come out at another door, should there 
be two; otherwise they dance through the garden, and 
come out the same at which they entered, In this way 
they traverse the whole town, presenting an appearance 
as gay and elegant as it is unusual, especially while 
winding through some of the beautiful gardens for 
which Helston is remarkable, and round the Bowling 
Green and playground of the Classical School. 

“This party finishes the morning’s dance in the ball 
room, which is always crowded with gaily dressed spec- 
tators. 

“* As soon as the first party has finished, another party 
goes through the same evolutions, and then another, 
and so on; and it is not till late at night that the town 
returns to its peaceful propriety. 

“In the evening there isa ball at the Angel Hotel, 
and, until the last few years, the ladies and gentlemen 
met in a shop opposite the Town Hall, at eight o'clock, 
and danced from thence into the ball room, through the 
street, in their ball dresses; but this custom has been 
discontinued of late years, and they now meet in the 
card room at the Angel Hotel, and dance from thence 
into the ball room. 

“The various other parties who have danced during 
the day have their balls also at the other inns in the 
town 

“There is a general holiday in the town on Flora 
Day, and so strictly was this adhered to in former days, 
that it is said any one found working on that day was 
compelled to jump across the Cober, a rather wide 
river, which empties itself into the Loe Pool. This feat 
was almost impracticable, and therefore the delinquent, 
instead of jumping across, invariably failed to reach the 
opposite bank, and consequently jumped into the water 
and got a ducking, when he was pulled out, and placed 
astride a narrow pole until he was dry. This was 


found an effectual punishment, and he must have been 
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a bold man who ventured in those days to disobey the 
rul s on Flora 

“This festival gives full 
two or three weeks previously, that a holiday can very 
well be afforded on that day. 
thoroughly cleaned, painted, whitened, and repaired 
‘against Flora Day,’ and all the holiday folks purchase 
something new for the occasion, so that all trades are 
benefitted by what many of them call ‘a foolish and 
barbarous custom.’ 

“It may have had its origin in the barbarous ages, 
and most probably it had; but there are certainly no 
remains of barbarism to be discovered in the elegant 
dance which is now practised in the streets of Helston 
on Flora Day.”’ 

The tune of the “ Furry Dance,” which is 
on the broadside, is a very poor affair, and cer- 
tainly not ancient. The original music has been 
pted in the form in which we now 
» leave no trace of its antiquity. 
unt of the Cornish May Song” is 











given 


lost. or soc 
have it, as t« 


“An Acc 





given in Jones’s Musical and Poetical Relics of 





the Welsh Bards, ii. 36, but with a totally different 
tune, evidently older than the one just mentioned. 
It is accompanied by words, from which it is evi- 
dent that there are two tunes—a song and a dance 
tune. The following is the first stanza and its 
burden :— 
* Robin Hood and Little John, 
They both are gone to the fair, 0! 
And we will go to the merry greenwood, 

To see what they do there, UV! 

And for to chase, O ! 


To chase tl 





e buck and doe. 

With ha-lan-tow, rumble, O 

For we were up as soon as any day, 0! 
And for to fetch the summer home, 
The summer and the may, O ! 

For summer is a-come, O ! 

And winter is a-gone, 0!” 





The whole of the song is given in my friend Dr. 
Dixon’s Ballads and Songs of the 
which work I refer my readers for many a goodly 
ditty—“ homely and pleasan 
in any other shape. 
the fine old melodies of the people, Mr. Chappell’s 
Popular Music of the Olden Time; also Davies 
Gilbert’s A it Christmas Carols, &c., 2nd edit., 
1823. Epwarp F. Rimsavtr. 

“Wincnet Rop” (5 §. v. 507; vi. 19 
Perhaps the following notes will be 
on the subject. Littré :— 


of some use 


1 “Baguette divinatoire, baguette tournante, baguette 
ce coudrier qui tourne entr 2 
et qui est supposce donner la faculté de reconnaitre 
sources, les trésors cachés, les aseassins,”’ Xc. 
Encyclopédie by Diderot and D’Alembert, t. ii. 
p- 13, Paris, 1751:— 
“ Baguette d 


les mains de certamnes g 3, 





ou divinatoive. On donne ce beau 


+ 


not procurable | 
See also that storehouse of 


Ja maniére dont on prétend qu'on s‘en doit servir. On 


employment to so many for | 


For all the houses are | 





Pe asantry, to | 


| d’Aquin 


tient d'une main l'extrémité d’une branche, sans la serrer 
beaucoup, ensorte que le dedans de la main regarde le 
ciel. On tient de l'autre main l’extrémité de l'autre 
branche, la tige commune ¢tant paralléle a l’horison, ou 
un peu plus élevée. L’on avance ainsi doucement vers 
Vendroit ot l'on soupconne qu'il ya de l'eau. Dés que 
l’on y est arrivé, la begueue tourne et s'incline vers la 
terre, comme une aiguille qu'on vient d’aimanter.” 

This is followed by an abstract of a far-fetched 
theory, whose author was Formey, to account for 
the supposed phenomenon. [I will transcribe it 
with pleasure for Mr. Warp if he desire to get it, 
yut it would be too long for “ N. & Q.” 

J. Bodin, La Demonomanie des Sorciers, Paris, 
Est. Prevosteau, 1598, p. 125:— 

‘Encore y a-t-il la Phytoscopie, qui est la prediction 
des choses occultes par les plantes, comme la verge de 
Coryles, ou Coudres divisée par moitié, tenue en la main, 
inclinée de la part ot il ya des metaux. Et c'est chose 
assez experimentée par les metalliques. Aussi met on 
de la terre de miniere, pour la faire croistre plus haute. 

And, p. 170:— 

“Quant a la Rhabdomantie, je l’ay veu practiquer a 
Tholoze par un medecin qui marmotoit quelques paroles 
tout bas, pour faire baizer les deux parties de la verge. 


| Apres avoir faict cela il en print deux petits lopins, qu'il 


pendit au col, pour guarir de la fiebvre quarte. Quant 
i Ja Xylomantie, il y a un docteur Hebrieu, qui en faict 
mention au livre ou il a extraict les six-cens et treize 
commandemens de Dieu, et dict qu'elle se practiquoit en 
Slavonie avec des petits lopins de bois. [Query, who was 
this Hebrew doctor?] Je ne scay que c’estoit, et me 
seroit impossible de recueillir tout ce qui en est. Thomas 
l Thomas 2.2. di 5 et 26. 9. 4 igitur 5. nec 

, et 26.9. 2.et Gaspar Peucer) en a recité plusicurs, 
et non pas toutesfois la centiesme partie.” 

Should Mr. Warp like to have the text of 
Bayle, I would be gl d to communicate it. or 
dispose of one of my copies. He 
sult De la Baquette Divinatoire, du 
/ lorateur et des Tables 
Paris, 1854, 8vo. 


I have often heard country people, in the west of 
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Pendule Ex- 
by Chevreul, 


4A - > 
Tournantes, 








| France, expressing their belief in, and lating 
wonderful stories about, that superstition. 
Henri GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
The following further information on the above 
may perhaps be interesting to the readers of 


hom 4 un rameau fourchu de coudrier, d’aune, de hétre | 


oude pommier. I] n'est fait aucune mention de cette 
baguette dans les auteurs qui ont vécu avant l’onziéme 
siécle. Depuis le temps qu elle est connue on lui a donné 
différens noms, comme caducée, verge d’ At ete. 


Voici | 


HN. & Q.” 
The most rene ral na 
is “ divin 


Divina, t 


1” bnt 





1e Baculus 


; Divinatorius, the C: 
>| or Wand of Mercury, the Rod of Aaron, Kc. 





is a forked branch, usually of hazel, and sometimes 
of iron, and even of brass and copper, by which it 
has been pretended that minerals and water have 
been discovered beneath the surface of the earth. 
The rod, when suspende d by the two prongs, some- 
times between the balls of the thumbs, will dis- 
tinctly indicate by a decided inclination, it is 
d, the spot under which the concealed mine or 





heal 
auerveu, 
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ring is situated. 


spring Other powers 

it, but this is the chief. Many men, even of some 
pretensions to scientific knowledge, have been 
believers in the occult power ascribed to this 


wand. A 


magic gricola, Sperlingius, and Kirch- 
mayer all believed in its supernatural influence. 
So did Richelet, the author of the dictionary. 


The learned Morhoff remained in suspense, while 
Thouvenot and Pryce, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, gave ample records of its sup- 
posed power. Bayle, in his dictionary, under the 
word A b ris, gives some ing re nious eee both 
a thedivining rod. Ina work published 
by Dr. Herbert Mayo in 1847 and 1851, entitled 
On the Truth contained in Popular . Supe rstittons, 


he gave some curious illustrations of the arts sup- 
posed to be possessed by one in forty of the 
Cornish miners. At Weilbach, in Nassau, he 


likewise met with one Edward Seebold, who, he 
says, possessed the power, but afterwards lost it. 
‘Arthur Phi ippen, in 1853, published a pamphlet 


containing an account of two professional diviner 


or dowsers. One of them, named Adams, gave 
remarkable indications of being able to detect 
water underground. He not only was able to dis- 


cover the 
found, he 


parti ular 
could even 


spot where water might be 


perceive « whole line of 


water running underground. 

Scientific men, who have bestowed any care on 
the examination of nature, regard this alleged 
power of the divining rod as an unconscious 


delusion, ascribing the whole 
effect of a strong 


through the 


phenomenon to the 


ust les. 


Hyatt. 


and m 


Wa a 


agency of th 


e nerves 
Enfield, N 


Watrter Toornevry’s Poems (5" S. v. Aas 
The “ Death of Oberon,” for which A. P. 
inquires, will be found at p. 234 of Fistorical and 
Legendary Ballads and Songs, by Walter Thorn- 
bury, published this year by Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus in a very handsome illustrated volume, 
and is so short that, for your correspondent’s con- 
venience, it may be quoted here :— 

** Toll the lilies’ silver bells ! 
Oberon, the king, is dead ! 
In her grief the crimson rose 
All her velvet leaves has shed. 
Toll the lilies’ silver bells ! 

Oberon is dead and gone 
He who looked an emperor 

When his glowworm crown was on. 
Toll the silver bells ! 

Slay the dragon fly, his steed ; 

Dig his grave within the ring 
Uf the mushrooms in the mead.” 


i 
ilies 


The other poem mentioned by A. O. V. P. is 
not in this volume, although it contains three or 
four stirring Cavalier ballads. 

I may mention, for the benefit 


of Walter Thorn- 


are ascribed to bury’s numerous admirers, who may be glad to 


| Scottish records 


impression on the mind acting | 
| great risk of 


trace his fugitive poetry which has not been re. 
printed, that he contributed to the St. James's 
Magazine, for May, 1875, a spirited § Spanis sh 
ballad, entitled “ The Wilk i Bull of Yarama. 

Mr. Thornbury’s early death is a great loss to 
the reading public ; but a still greater to his young 
widow and two infant sons—Edmund Spenser 
and George Herbert—who are, I regret to say, 
almost wholly unprovided for. 

S. R. TownsHenp MArenr. 
Richmond, Surrey. 

Tur Pvsiic Recorps or Scorranp (5 §. ir, 
483. )- There can be no question that the records 
of Scotland suffered great, and perhaps irreparable, 
injury in connexion with the attempt of Edward I. 
to incorporate Scotland with England. Scorvs 
says that most probably the rolls referred to in 
his note were utterly destroyed by the invading 
English army. I must confess that it scarcely 
seems like sly that this would be the w: 1y in which 
their destruction would take place. It is much 
more probable that they were taken to West- 
minster, where the inventories referred to by him 
were found, and where the coronation stone was 
taken from Scone and still exists. Possession of the 
looked upon by the English 
kings in much the same way as the title-deeds of an 
estate are regarded by the proprietor. But when 
the independence of Scotland was finally and irre- 
vocably established, these records would come to 
be regarded as of no value, and would thus run 
being destroyed ; and as they seem to 


would be 


| have disappeared, the conclusion to be come to is 





that they had been destroyed. In so doing, the 
English nation were guilty of, or at least were re- 
sponsible for, a most abominable and most in- 
jurious act towards the Scotch. Scotus says that 
it has been recently affirmed that at the time of 
Edward I. the Scotch were sunk in a state of 
barbarism. Who is the aifirmant referred to! 
Barbarism is a relative term. There is a great deal 
of barbarism in Great Britain and Ireland in the 
present year of grace 1876. There can be no 
doubt that before the time of Edward, Scotland 
was just as civilized as England. Edward did his 
best, or worst, to uncivilize and barbarize Scot- 
land ; but the Scotch ultimately triumphed over 
all the evils which he attempted to inflict and to 
entail upon them. 

There is another alternative as to the missing 
Scotch records, namely, that Edward had de 
liberately ordered them to be destroyed in order to 
obliterate the proofs of Scotch indepe ndence. But 
a heinous charge of this kind I am, for various 
reasons, not disposed to believe, unless there is 
strong direct evidence in its support, which, so far 
as I am aware, there is not. 

Henry Kieorr. 
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Op Books (5" §. v.387.)—A Bookeof Christian 
Prayers, John Daye, 1578, is the second edition 
of the book usually called Queen Elizabeth’s 
Prayer Book, by some attributed to John Foxe, 
by others to Richard Day. A copy of this second 
edition is in the Bodleian Library (Tanner, 285). 
It is ornamented with woodcuts similar to those 
described by Lowndes as ornamenting the first 
edition, 1569. On the reverse of the last leaf is 
Daye’s scarce device, alluding to the day of resur- 
rection, noticed by J. Johnson in the Typographia 
as occurring on the reverse of the last leaf of J. 
Norton’s translation of the Latin Catechism (John 
Daye, 1570), and at the end of Churton’s Cosmo- 
graphical Glass, 1570. The first edition is not in 
the Bodleian Library. In the last edition of 
Lowndes it is said that the only known copy of 
the first edition is in the Lambeth Library. In 
Pickering’s edition of Lowndes, 1834, it is merely 
affirmed that Queen Elizabeth’s copy, afterwards 
in the possession of Queen Anne, is in the Lambeth 
Library. As to the present money value of the 
book in question, any opinion would be purely 
speculative. 

Mr. Pickering Queen Eliz 
Prayer Book, 1853, It is most elegantly 
printed by Whittingham, and the woodcuts are 
admirably reproduced, E. Watson Tay or. 


reprinted theth’s 


Svo. 


Ensevtt Famizy (5" S. v. 468.)— 


“On the 15th inst., after a long illness, William Dud- 
ley Ward Ensell, son of the late Charles Ensell, Esq., of 
Wordsley House, Wordsley, and jirst cousin to Larl 
Dudley.” 


Ie ypied the above from the Birmingham Daily 
Post of Aug. 19, 1874. Like S. G. I am curious 
to know how this first cousinship is made out, for 
the father of the present Earl of Dudley is stated 
to have been an only child. H. 8. G. 


CuarLoTTe Street, Beprorp Sevare (5% §. 
v. 467.)—The street which ran from the south-east 
corner of Bedford Square down to Broad Street 
formerly comprised three distinct streets, named 
Charlotte Street, Bedford Square ; Charlotte Street, 
Bloomsbury; and Plumbtree Street. The two 
Charlotte Streets were separated by the intersec- 
tion of Great Russell Street. Charlotte Street, 
Bedford Square, which was north of Great Russell 
Street, and the houses in which used to be num- 
bered from 1 to 24, still retains its old name ; but 
Charlotte Street, Bloomsbury, or that south of 
Great Russell Street, the houses in which were 
numbered from 1 to 26, was, together with 
Plumbtree Street, renamed Bloomsbury Street 
about 1845. 

James Hooke’s house was No. 3, Charlotte 
Street, Bedford Square (Boyle’s Court Guide, 
1800) ; and from Horwood’s capital map of Lon- 








don, of 1799, it is clear that Hooke’s house was | 


the third from Great Russell Street, on the east 
side of Charlotte Street, Bedford Square. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


Ancient Meaniye or “ Prisoner” (5 §. vy. 
447.)—“ Jailor” was in use very soon after the date 
mentioned, “shortly before a.p. Chaucer 
has, Knightes Tale, ed. Tyrwh., vv. 1472, 1476 :— 


“ 


300, 


For he had yeven drinke his gayler so. . 
The gailer slept, and mighte not awake.” 
And there is in Piers the Plowman, p- i. v. 135: 
** She letteth passe prisoneres and payeth for hem ofte, 
And gyveth the gailers golde.” 

At the same time prisounes was in use, vii. 30 :— 
** Pore peple and prisounes.” 

Ep. MARsnALL. 


It may be noticed that “ confessor,” 
its meanings, is still used in an active sense. I 
refer to the hagiological employment of the word 
as equivalent to “one who confesses the faith.” 

Mippie Tempiar. 


in one of 


Op Ex 5% §. v. 387.)—Q. H. might 
find some information in the following works, the 
titles of which I quote from sundry old-book cata- 
logues :-— 

1. History and Art of Engraving, Idea of a Fine Col- 
lection of Prints, the Repertorium, or Collection of Marks 
&e. 


;RAVINGS 


and Cyphers by which Prints are distinguished, 
1747. 

2. Art of Painting, of the Use of Prints, Knowledge of 
Pictures, &c. Du Piles [1750]. 





3. Essay on Prints, with Cautions useful for Collecting 
Prints, also of the different Kinds of Prints, &c 768. 
4. Richardson's (J.) Works, containing Essay on the 


Knowledge of Prints, Cautions to Collecturs, the Science 


of a Connoisseur, ke. 1792. 


Witiiam Georcr Back. 


The best dictionary of engravers is Bryant’s, 
edited by Stanley. Almost all signatures and 
monograms will be found in it, and a good account 
of the engravers and their works. The best judge 
cannot tell the value of a print without seeing it, 
the state of the plate, condition, and quality making 
all the difference. In the works of Lucas Van 
Leyden, for instance, the finest impressions of 
some of his most important engravings will fetch 
hundreds of pounds each, but bad copies from the 
very same plates are not worth as many shillings. 


J.C. J. 


ForFrARSHIRE Sone (5" §. i. 145.)—The author 
of this successful imitation of old song was Alex. 
Laing, author of a volume of meritorious poems, 
chiefly in the Scottish dialect, entitled Wayside 
Flowers. The volume passed through three edi- 
tions from 1846 to 1857 (Glasgow, Blackie & Son). 
I had a presentation copy of the last edition from 
the author on Oct. 6, 1857, and he died on the 
14th of the same month, in his seventy-first year. 
He was born and died at Brechin. The song in 
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question first appeared in the Dundee Courier, 
and was issued privately to friends, along with 
thirty-two other pieces, in 1828. A copy of this 


small collection, and the seme author’s tale of 
on hie Allan (1827), is in the Abbotsford Library 
( ‘atalogue). A. J. 

* Lornster=Soutpier (5 §, 86.)\—In Ger 
man the word Krebs (a lobster) is also used for a 


rass ; in Luther’s Bible it occurs several times. 
May not the original idea of a have 
taken from a lobster’s shell ? ; 


been 


H. 


cuirass 

B. 
NARVAL Zurrer Yas Kuan (5 §, v. 429. 
NARVAL Zurrer Y Kuan (5"§ $29 
Does OrteNTALIST refer to the — Zuffur 


Yaub Khan, the son of Sumroo ? , his father 





was a German adventurer, named . Jolene Reiner, 
a native of Mindelzell, in Bavaria, born in the year 
1726. He was of a very bad disposition, and 


several times incurred the censure of both secular 











and ecclesiastical authorities for crime and bla 

phemy. In the vear 1755 he sold his r cht of 

domicile to his youngest brother and left the 

country. He then joined the French military 

service, and went to India about the year 1763 

There, at first, he entered the British army, and, 

after changing this service for that of one and 

nother of the native chiefs, eventually took servic« 

under Nuzil Khan, a native prince, who conferred 

upon him several large estates as a reward for 

serv rendered; and between the years 1765 and 
770 he received : of anotl very extensive 

estate, all of which vell as a 

of wealth which he had an l 

session at the time of | eath in 

intestate, leaving ’ Ww 

the Begum Sumroo, and an only 

marriage, whose name was Louis Reiner, or, as h« 

was known in India, Zuffur Yaub Khan. The 
une Sumroo is an Indian corruption of the cogno- 
n of “Sombre,” a name given him by the French 


n account of his appearance and disposition. 
] 


G. Perrart. 


WoRcESTERSHIRE Expression (5 §, v. 485.)— 
Is not Bearcroft simply equal to bariey-field ! 

C. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Bexhill. 

Rotzuer SKAtTEs (5"§, v. 509.)—Joseph Merlin, 
an re ee mec hs —— was born at St. Peter's, 
in the city Huys, between Namur and Liége 
Sept. 17, 1735, After residing six years in Paris 
he came to England, on the recommendation of 
the Royal Academy of Sciences, in the suite of 


the Spanish ambassador, Count de Fuentes. He 
arrived here May 24, 1760, and resided for sume 
time with the count in Soho Square. In 1768 he 
exhibited many curious inventions at Cox’s Mu- 
seum, in Spring Gardens, of which exhibition he 
have been the director for several y 





eems vears 





The following extract, which shows him to have 
been the inventor of the roller skates, is from 
Busby’s Concert Room Anecdotes, ii. 137 :— 

“During the latter part of the eighteent h century, 
this ingenious mechanic and musical instrument n raker 
gratified the curious and tasteful by the public exhibi- 
tion of his organ, pianoforte, and other inventions, at hig 
museum in Princes Street, Hanover Square. Merlin’s 


mind was adequate to the embracing the whole compass 
the 


of mechanical science and execution; at least in 
articles connected with elegant and domestic amuser 
One of his ingenious novelties was & pair of 
trived to run on wheels. Supplied with a pair of th 
and a violin, he mixed in the motley grou the 
brated Mrs. Cornellys’s masquerades at Carlisle H 
Soho Square ; when, not having provided the means of 
etarding his velocity or commanding its directi 
impelled himself against a mirror, of more than 
hundred pounds value, dashed it to atoms, broke 
instrument to pieces, and wounded himself most se- 
verely.” 





skates, 
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5th S, v. 445.) —In reference 
h Mr. PAtMer calls at 
1 the following in Rev. des De 
February 15 : 


to the subje 


tion, I 
Mond: 


“A 


ren the 
3 of 


Ziethen, dans 








colonie fran ‘ ses 
souvenirs, il reste li n 
nombre de mots francais, fans 
dise n é s mon pir un 
lit s’appelle une /utsche: c'est le mot couche prononcé & 
l'allen an le; groseille est devenu cruselchen. 8 noms 
de famille ont subi de pareiiles altérations : Urbain s'est 
changé en Ji Dupont en D , Vilain en V : 
HenrI GAUSSERON. 
Ayr Academy. 
Who was Mrs. Sreruens? (5 §. v. 511.)— 





She was the proposer of a remedy for stone, for the 


disclosure of which Parliament awarded her, in 

1739, five thousand pounds. In 1738, David 

Hart ey the physician and metaphysician, pub- 
pay i 


lished Ten Cases of Persons 
Stepl ens’s Medici es for I 
being thi “the Right Reveren i the Lord Bishop 
of Bath : and Wells.” Of his own cas y 


“Tt is now more than a year that I hay 
symptoms of the stone in the bladder, with some 
picions of that in the kidneys. This made me listen to 
the accounts of Mrs. Stephens’s medicines, and upon in- 
quiring particularly into some cases, I was encouraged 
to try them. I have since been more particular in my 
inquir s, and here offer ten cases to the public, with an 
abstract of some experiments taken from a j yurnal 
which I kept of them. The first nine cases are signed 
by the gentlemen themselves, the last rests upon the 
authority of the person therein named... My design 
in printing these cases and experiments is to engage the 
public to purchase the discovery of the medicines from 
Mrs. Stephens. She offers this at five thousand poun ds, 
and is ready to submit the effects of the medicines which 
to any examinat ion which gentlemen of 





metaphysician, ] 
ho have taken Mrs. 


the St ol 





t of 








sus- 








she discovers 
worth and skill shall propose. 

He subsequently published De Lithoutriptico, a 
Joanna Ste ip (per Dissertatio Ep 


ens, it invento, 
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tolaris ype: Davide Hartley, A.M. e R.S.S., 
to which he added Conjecture om de Sensu, 
Motu, et Idearum Generatione. Editio secunda, 
Bathonie, 1746. As he lived till August, 1757, 
we may suppose that the benefit he derived from 
the medicine was permanent. 

“ The concurring testimony of all the best authorities 
of the time gives us assurance of the signal benefit that 
was often derived from the use of Stephens’s......remedy, 
which consisted especially of a mixture of calcined egg- 
shells and Castile soap.”— British and Fore gine Medical 
Review, vol. xii. p. 391. 

D. D. 


(See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. xii. 366; 4" S. ix. 84] 


A Fotx-Lore Soctery (5™ §, v. 124, 294, 457 
vi. 12..—Mr. Rarcuirre has mistaken (p. 457 
the name of the newspaper in this district which 
makes “antiquarian notes,” &c., “a princ mr 
feature in its weekly issue.” It is the Newcastle 
Weekly Chronicle, and not the paper he mentions, 
that Mr. Rarciirre must have had in his mind. 
The “ Notes and (Queries > of the Weekly Chroniel 
were commenced about three years ago. 

Ernest WELLS. 


Besides pm 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The Glasgow Weekly Herald has a correspon- 
dents’ column, wherein not infreqt 
lore crop up among the 
Memoranda.” I thor ath agree with your cor- 
respondents that Folk-Lore Society is now be- 
come almost a necessity, and hope = Moodie vay that 
the project may not be allowed t 
ground, but that we may very 
energetic and useful Society. A great field li 
still open for cultivation ; and I have little dou rt 
but that when the scheme is thoroughly ventilated, 
there will be no lack of the needful m¢ mbers to 
support and carry out its aims. The proposal of 
St. SWITHIN is an opportune one, and with able 


*(Juestions, Answers, and 


soon have an 


e 
bt 


men to guide the Society we need not fear any 
failure. Wituram Georce Brack. 
“ GonE JericHo” (2™4 §S. ii. 330, 395; 5% 


8S. v. 415, 474.)—In the parish of Stapleford, 


Leicestershire, is a farmhouse called Jericho 
Lodge ; and a portion of land near is marked on 
the Ordnance ma p as Jericho pastures. A stream 


passing through the pastures divides Leicester- 
shire from Rutlandshire. 
origin of the name in this instance. 
person in Jericho is not an uncommon form of 
objurgation in Leicestershire. 

Tuomas Norra. 


Wuirrine Docs ovt or Cuurcn (5" §, 
309, 514; v. 37, 136, 419.)\—In Baslow C hureh | 
an ancient chapel of Bakewell, Derbyshire, there 
is still preserved the impleme nt of a do g-whipper. 
There are also persons yet alive, or only recently 


edeceased, who can recollect its use. The tho ng of | 


1ently bits of folk- | 


to fall to the | 


I am unable to give the 
To wish a | 


| 
| 


the whip is about three feet long, and is fastened 
to a short ash stick, round the handle of which is 
a band of twisted leather. I do not think that 
wonderful instrument in the church of Clynnog- 
Fawr, North Wales, for dragging dogs out of 
church has ever been noticed in “N. & Q.” It is 
2 long pair of iron “lazy-tongs,” with short spikes 
fixed at the ends. J. Cuarues Cox, 





| Tt appears from the churchwardens’ accounts of 
| the parish of Worksop, from which a few items 
| are copied in White’s Worksop, the Dukery, and 
| Sherwood Forest, 1875, that in 1597 the sum of 
9d. was “ paid to old Verde for whipping of dogs,” 
and “ for whipping dogges out of ye church one 
whole year” the sum of 12d. was paid in 1616. 

J. Porrer Briscoe. 

Nottingham. 


Mrsister: Priest (5@ §. v. 449, 494.)—I 
possess a small Common Prayer Book, “ Imprinted 
|by Rob. Barker,” 1638. The rubric in the 
| Morning Prayer runs, “The absolution or remission 
| of sins, to be pronounced by the priest alone.” 
| In the “ Visitation of the Sick” the first four 
| paragraphs of the rubric minister, 
| the fifth and last ordains that “after confession 
| the priest shall absolve him after this sort, a 
J. O. 








speak ot the 


| Ihave a copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
| . ‘Pp rin te ~d by Thom Buc k and R wer Daniel, 
| printers to the Universitie of Cambridge,” 4to., 
| 1637, and the Absolution in the Morning Prayer 
is to be pronounced by the “ Minister.” In the 
Communion Service the rubric before the General 
Confession runs as follows: “Then shall this 
general confession be made in th ume r: all 
| those that are minded to receive the Holy Com- 
munion, either b y one of them, or el by one of 

the minist ers, or by the priest himself, all kneel- 
ig,” &e. Do the words “ either by one of them” 
occur in any other edition ? 


? 
This edition of 1637 I believe, 








lI 


scarce, not 
bein ng in the Lea Wilson and tion. 

A. BATEMAN. 
Randolph Gardens, W. 


The rubric to the Absolution in the Book of 


Common Prayer of 1637 says :— 

“The absolution or remission of sinnes to be pro- 
nounced by the Presbyter alone, he standing up, and 
turning himself to the people, but they still remaining 
humbly upon their knees.” 

M.. ¥. 


In answer to Mr. Dore, the only Prayer Book I 
have between 1636 and 16: 

“London: Printed by Robert Barker, Printer to the 
King’s most excellent Majesty: and by the Assignes of 
John Bill. 1638.” 12mo. 

In this, the term 
rubric prefixed to the 


39 is— 





“Priest” is used in the 


Absolution. _ 
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Sovutney at Home v. 505.)—May I 
venture to correct an error which Mr. Mayer 
has printed respecting Mrs. Druitt, who he thinks 


(5 §. 


was a Miss Fricker? Mrs. Druitt was a Miss 
Lovell, sister to Robert Lovell. Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Robert Lovell married three Miss 


Frickers, sisters ; I believe there were two other 
sisters (Fricker), but I know nothing as to what 


became of them. I do not think it is certainly 
known that Robert Lovell’s son Robert was 
murdered, either by mistake or otherwise. He 


went on a pedestrian tour, disappeared, and could 
not be traced beyond a certain point. 


E. R. 


—In the An- 
marri: is 
iy tain Garrick 
gerton Leigh, 


W. 
Faminy (5S, v. 528. 
nual Register for 1780, among the 
this announcement :—(October) “ C 
to Miss Leigh, daughter of E 
Bart.” In Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage she 
stated to have been married secondly to 
Gra zebrooke, Esq.” I do nos find this second 
marriage mentioned in the pedigree given in Fitz- 
gerald’s Life of Garrick, Tes Burke is quite 
correct. Mrs. (Captain) Garrick’s second husband 
was Benjamin Grazebrook, Esq., of Stroud, 
Gloucester. He died 8.p. April 2, 1837, and she, 
an March 7, 1847. Captain 
Nathan Garrick was the grandfather of the gentle- 
deceased, and son of George Garrick, 


man just 
younger brother of the great actor. H. 8. G. 
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ScIENCE LANGUAGE (5" §. v. 509.)—S. T. P. 
has curtailed of its fair proportion the facetious 


OI 


epigram of Cailly, which Ménage, after having 
derived the word haquenée* from equus, very 
candidly records in his second edition : i 
** Haquenée vient d’equus sans doute, 

Mais il faut avouer aussi, 

Qu’en venant de la jusqu’ici, 

ll a bien changé sur la route.” 

Ménage, tom. ii. Paris, 1750 


Of Meénage’s etymologies, 


S 





Sweden, used to observe 

* Non seulement M. Ménage veut savoir d’ot vient un 
mot, muis encore ot il va.’ Ménage, tom. ii. p. 357, 
Paris, 1724 

Wituiam Puarr. 

Conservative Club. 

Bintiocraruy or Uropras (4 §. xi. 519; 
xil. passem; 5 §, i. 78, 237; ii. 252.)—Three 


more works of this character, recently published, 
may be added to the lists already given, viz.— 
Pyrna: 


1875. 

Etymonia. London, 1875. 

Voyages de Lord Humour dans le Pays des Rétrogrades. 
Par Edouard Thiaudiére. Paris, 1875. 


James T. Prestey. 


a Commune; or, Under the Ice. London, 


- 


? Whence the English word ha 


Christine, Queen of 





| 16. 





(ord 


Toms at Barsapogs (3" §, xii. 9, 58, 97, 257.) 

—The singular circumstances connected with this 

subject have been turned to account by Mrs. 

G. Linnzeus Banks in her story entitled “The 

Pride of the Corbyns,” published in the Belgravia 

Annual for the current year. J. Manvel. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Derivation or “Cousin” (5S, v. 405; vi. 
-Will Mr. Jerram be good enough to inform 
me how the derivation of cousin from consanqui- 


neus “violates more than one common rule of 
Romance ¢ tymology” i Zz. 
“Humpuc” (5 §. v. 83, 332, 416 ; 16.)— 


This word is still in use in Wiltshire, and is applied 
more especially to the coarser kinds of sweetmeats. 





Ss. 
Fernbank, Leatherhead. 
Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 
The Constitutional History of England in its Orig 
and Development. By William Stubbs, M.A.. Regius 
Professor of Modern History, Oxford. Vol. IL. 


(Clarendon Press.) 
Ir is natural to suppose that the treatment of English 
constitutional history “in its origin and development ” 
must take considerable time to work out. Mr. Stubbs 
makes some demands upon our patience, but he gives us 
good measure, even to running over, in the matter of 
each instalment. His second volume contains but four 
chapters, and of these two only can in strictness be termed 
historical, the other two being analyses of “ The System 
of Estates and the Constitution under Edward I.,” and 
of “Royal Prerogative and Parliamentary Authority.” 
Both are important subjects, especially when touched t y 
a master hand. But the student of the present genera- 
tion, to say nothing of the future, has plenty of work 
still before him ere he can hop ve to have gained a com- 
plete grasp of Mr. Stubbs’s views on the constitutional 
history of England. It is impossible altogether : » avoid 
some comparison of the styles of two. leaders like Mr. 
Freeman and Mr. Stubbs in dealing with the works of 
either historian. Their excellences and their defects 
seem alike to mark them off from writers who do not 
belong to their school. That which is really great in 
this ae painstaking research, its elaborately 
minute accuray, its wide inductions, its really compre- 
hensive survey © af comparative history and p olitics—will, 
we d~adt not, outlive its mannerisms, from which Mr. 
Stubbs, though less marked than Mr. Freeman, is not 
free. It is, we believe, quite possible rightly to appre- 
ciate St. Louis of France without calling him “ St. 
Lewis,” just as it is possible to value highly the character 
of Alfred the Great while refraining from the practically 
unknown orthography “ Alfred.” We can only regret 
that necessary limitations of space must prevent us from 
quoting passages illustrating the breadth of Mr. Stubbs’s 
judgment as a comparative historian. To our thinking, 
this is one of his most valuable qualities, but one to 
which as yet he has not given full scope. The student 
will do well to gather into his note-book all the frag- 
ments of this aspect of the Regius Professor of Modern 
History which he will find scattered through the present 
volume. We should have been glad if Mr. Stubbs had 
exoressed some opinion concerning the curious resem- 
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blances which seem to crop up in the provisions of the 
«Mad Parliament” to the Venetian Constitution, at 
once so complicated and so thoroughly oligarchic, and 
which make but a meteoric appearance in our history. 
We need hardly say that Mr. Stubbs brings out in relief 
the part played by the Church of England in fighting 
the battle of national and constitutional liberty, and that 
his view of St. Edmund, of Pontigny fame, is not iden- 
tical with that of some modern pilgrims. We can only 
add, that we believe Mr. Stubbs would confer a great 
boon on the historical student if he were to give to the 
world a comparative history of the principal constitu- 
tions of medizval Europe, such as his past and present 
works show him to be so capable of giving. 


An Archaic Dictionary, Biographical, Historical, and 
Mythological, from the Eayptian, Assyrian, and 
Etruscan Monuments and Papyri. By W. R. Cooper, 
Secretary to the Society of Biblical Archzology. 
(Bagster & Sons.) 

In this work, which now represents the satisfying of a 

want for which remedy seemed hopeless, we have, as the 

Introduction states, “the first register of six thousand 

once famous and till now forgotten names, whose history 

lies in their epitaph—fuimus.” The Archaic Dictionary 
begins with “ A, ‘ Water,’ a mystical pool near the celes- 
tial Nile,” and “ A, An Egyptian measure. It was equal 
to twenty-six centilitres.” - Again, “AA” is defined as 

“one of the demons who accuse the soul of the deceased 

in the Hall of the two Truths.” Under the last letter, 

Z, we find “ Zak-Dina-Isha,” meaning “has not an 

equal ” (like Nonsuch or Non-pareil), “the name of the 

great palace of Sennacherib, on the river Tigris.” Zara- 
thustra, the Zoroaster of the Greeks, is interpreted 

“Splendour of Gold.” Those who read of a deity called 

“ Zarvan-akar-ana,” will learn here that the words signify 

“Time without limits,’ or eternal. These few samples 

are as single grains from a marvellous measure piled to 

overflowing. 








Tue monthly magazines, among able contributions for 
general readers. contain much that has special attrac- 
tions. Those who love to study old authors will be 
gratified by an article on Donne in Temple Bar. The 
“Faust Legend” in Macmillan is also an article likely 
to be acceptable to readers of ‘‘N.& Q.” Those to whom 
Horace is a friend, and who have always been friends to 
Horace, are confidently directed to “‘Horace’s Art of 
Conduct” in the July Corrhill. 





Re “Wortnres oF Leeps, &c.’’—The Rev. R. V. 
Taylor, B.A., of Edlington Rectory, near Rotherham, 
and author of the Churches of Leeds, dc., who is prepar 
ing for the press a second volume of the Worthies of 
Leeds, &c., would be glad if any of our readers could 
supply him with anv sources of information respecting— 
1. Mr. Robert Braham, a poet, born at Leedes, and 
author of the History of the Wars of the Trojans, trans- 
lated from the Italian of Guy Callumna, fol., Lond., 
1555, &e. 2. Augustine Ryther, a native of Leedes, and 
a noted engraver of copper-plates in London, author of a 
Discourse concerning the Spanish Fleet invading Eng- 
land in 1588; various maps by Saxton, 1590, Ke. 3. 
Thomas Atkinson, a native of Leedes, who was Master of 
the Mint at Edinburgh about 1620, who was author of a 
Historu of Metals in Scotland, MSS- in the late Dr. 
Sibbald’s library, &c. 

Sretiey’s Famrity.—As any information relating to our 
famous poet Shelley and his family must be interesting 
to many of your readers “at home and abroad,” I may 
here observe that Ianthe, the daughter of the poet, died 
a few days since, after a short illness. She was a lady of 





very retiring habits and of unostentatious piety, and 
never happier than when engaged in works of kindness 
and charity towards her poorer neighbours, who will 
long lament her death. She married, early in life, Mr. 
Jeffries Esdaile, of Cothelestone, Somerset, a charming 
locality on the spur of the far-famed “ Quantocks,” the 
beauties of which have been sung, and not unfrequently, 
by Wordsworth and Coleridge. I have been a mn § 
on reliable authority, that this lamented lady was in pos- 
session of a small volume of manuscript poetry of her 
father, some of which may favourably be compared with 
the never-to-be-forgotten lines on the “Skylark” and the 
** Sensitive Plant,” and I wish I could hold out the hope to 
your readers that their publication may be anticipated. 

Artuur KINGLAKE. 

Haines Hill, near Taunton. 


Tue following forecast is from the late Mr. Walter 
Thornbury’s Songs of the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
(1857) :— 

“Gone! 
Some day, a friend shall, whispering low, 
Ask for me at the muffled door, 
Hushing the humming of a song, 
As one shall answer, ‘ He is gone.’ 


Then duns shall creep on stealthy foot, 
Peering about the half-shut gate ; 

And when they push it, rough and strong, 
Then one shall answer, ‘ He is gone.’ 


Yes, kinsmen from a distance, come 
Hearty and eager to the door, 
Shall, after waiting cold and long, 
Hear the hushed answer, ‘ He is gone.’” 
W. T., ob. 1876. 

H. A. B. writes :—‘“‘ Can you give me any information 
as to the value—the literary value—of Anecdotes rela- 
tives a quelques Personnes ada plusi¢ urs Ee nemecns 
Remarquables de la Revolution. Par J. B. Harmand (de 
la Meuse). Paris, 1820?” 

A Corresponpent asks for any information respecting 
the origin and history of the Household Troops trooping 
the colours annually on the anniversary of the Queen's 
birthday. 

G. T. Futiuam (Hull) asks where he can purchase, or 
get on loan for a few days. Kerigan’s Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy, published about 1825. 

Qvoration Wantep (5 S. v. 420.)— 

“ How much 

Hath Phoebus woo’d in vain to spoil her cheek, 

Which glows yet smoother from -his amorous clutch !” 
is from Childe Harold, cant. i. stanza lviii. Cc—. 


Avtices to Correspondents. 


On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

M. T.—Le Houx’s first edition of Basselin’s Vawz-de- 
Vire appeared just three hundred years ago, 1576. Le 
Houx died in 1616, the year also of Shakspeare’s death. 
Of the first edition no copy is known to exist. Some 
good specimens of the drinking songs of Basselin or Le 
Houx may be found in Mr. Walter Besant’s Studies of 
Early French Poetry. 

Mr. Leaver (Sheffield) gives the same date as our 
correspondent did, 5 8. v. 523, for Wentworth’s 
marriage, and adds that Mr. Hunter verified it from the 
parish register at Londsborough. 


NOTES A AND ‘QUERIES. 


Yowr correspondent (5S. v 28) will find in The Penny 
Post for May, 1876 (Parker & Co.), the ballad “The King 
and the Tinker.” }. T. Hyarr. 
E. Copnam Brewrr.—As to the gender of the singing 
ni ghtingale N. & Q,” 4" 8. xi. 348, 
55, 535 
H. C. Dent should consult “N. & Q.,” 
British Museum, for particulars as to Sir 
J. R. B.—The 
himself ; a mere 
Dova.e X.- We have previously stated that “ Bid me 
discourse ” is in Shakspeare’s V l 


rs cond 
F. J. N.—The sculptor died recently ; 
living. 


, see “ 238, 326, 375, 

passim, at the 
Thomas More. 
Michaelmas verses were by Macaulay 
ke. 
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Fourth line, third word, read 
BRADLEY 
B. sho 
J. M.—Fried potatoes. 
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NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.( 
We beg leave to ry that we dec line ¢ 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


to return com- 
and 


acy.—Rose's Live Jutce Corpia, 

an effervescing drink, in soda or 
g. or blended with spirits, it sup- 

stimulant, sustaining 
Sold everywhere. Pur 
Juice Cordial, 
ll, Curtain 


A Rea SumMerR Det 
water, or 


mixed with 
1 refreshin 


pot cooling and 

plies a delightful and invigorating 
exertion and extremely wholesome 
chasers should be careful to order Rose's Lime 
all others being imitations —Wholesale Stores, 
Road, Finsbury.—[ ADVERTISEMENT. } 
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